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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 





A’ PERIODICAL LITERATURE FOR THE WEST:——WHAT HAS IT BEEN? 


WHAT OUGHT IT TO BE? 


Fuarrerep, Messrs. Editors, by your requestthat > tion for the quarterly review. With us, the 


I should fill the post of honor in the first number | 


of your new Magazine with an article upon this 
subject, and believing that a right understanding 
of the errors of the past may prove advantageous 
in the operations of the future, I cheerfully un- 
dertake the task. But in doing sol must remark, 
as well out of respect to the theme as in justice to 
myself, that other engagements will prevent that 
minuteness of detail which to some persons would 
be interesting, and which the purposes of History 
may demand, and that the two-fold nature of the 
subject assigned me makes it preper, if not advisa- 
ble, that it should be divided. I shall therefore, 
in as succinct a manner as possible, give at this 
time some gencral account of what the Periodical 
Literature of the West Las been, and avail myself 
of another opportunity to present my views of 
what it ought to be: the latter being by far the 
more interesting question of the two. 

In Europe, where the depositories of LireraTurE 
bend with the accumulations of ages,—and even 
in the eastern division of our own country, where 
book making ‘= pursued as a regular business, 
and where, through double-leaded prefaces, writers 
talk trippingly of their ‘ Publishers,’ and in groan- 
ing store-rooms, thoughtfully situated far aback 
or above, walk dubiously before piled-up series 
of their “ Works, ”—a historical sketch of the 
“ rise and fall” of Periodicals, (the magazine, the 
review, the miscellany,) and grave remarks upon 
the ‘character” of these ephemere of the 
press, may appear but small matters for the pen 
that writes to be read. Not so here in the 
West, however, where our choicest thoughts flow 
through the dingy channel of a newspaper col- 
umn, and where the most aspiring among us 
seldom look higher than the elaborate essay for 
the monthly magazine, or the ambitious disquisi- 
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diurnal and the lunariad constitute the alpha and 
the omega of Literature. Between these, it is 
true, lie the regions of the hebdomadal, which 
have aforetime heen plowed and planted with 
some success; but these are now a dead level, 
which no one seems to consider worthy either his 
ambition or his avarice. For whatever we would 
say, therefore, about Belles-Lettres in the West, 
(and something mus! be said at the beginning of 
an enterprise such as the present,) we are con- 
fined tothe newspaper and the magazine. The 
character and influence of the former may be the 
subject of discussion hereafter: our present pur- 
pose relates to the latter. And should the writer 
be found presenting here some of the same facts, 
and urging some of the same views, which he has 
presented and urged before, he begs it may be 
understood that he does so because he regards 
them as the very facts and the very views that may 
be presented with the most truth and urged with 
the greatest force. 

So many causes have at all times operated to 
the prejudice of Western Periodicals, and united 
in preventing them from attaining that celebrity 
and meeting with that success which similar 
works in other sections of the United States have 
achieved, that it is surprising so many persons 
have been found willing to enter this field of 
labor. But there are in every community men 
more sanguine than disereet, more well-meaning 
than worldly-wise, and more ready to labor than 
able to labor for nothing. Such individuals have 
shown themselves in the West, from an early 
period of its settlement. And,.being men of edu- 
cation and literary acquirements,; and iving 
the utility of a periodical which should,reflect the 
intellectual light of this region, assist to elevate 
and echo its moral tone, portray with distinctness 
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its physical features, and exhibit the successive 
developments of its great and varied natural re- 
sources, they have not hesitated to embark in such 
a work their slender means and their best talents. 
A periodical publication of this kind has, with- 
out doubt, been rendered necessary, by the igno- 
rance which has prevailed east of the Alleghenies 
and elsewhere, with reference to the West and its 
People and Institutions, and demanded by a com- 
munity that has been in a measure debarred by 
distance from the great book marts of the Atlantic 
cities, and precluded by the peculiar circumstances 
attending the settlement of a wild region, and the 
formation of a new society, from an indulgence 
in much book-reading, or any very systematic 
course of study. And that attempt after attempt 
has been made to establish such a wor«, with a 
full knowledge of its responsibilities and the unre- 


laxing toil it imposed, and in the very face of 


failure aftar failure, may not be proof of much 
world-wisdom, but certainly affords indubitable 
evidence of a self-sacrificing spirit, and an ambi- 
bition to do good. 

The writer has now in his memory, the names 
of many men and women, whose contributions 
to the Periodical Literature of the West, freely 
bestowed without recompense, have been honora- 
ble to their scholarship and talents. But neither 
his present purpose, nor, he is convinced, their 
wishes, make it proper that he should write them 
here. But he refers with many pleasant recollec- 
tions, to the late William Gibbes Hunt, the late 
Timothy Flint, the venerable John P. Foote, and 
James Hall, as the principal of those who, as 
editors and publishers, first visited the literary 
springs of the Mississippi Valley, and irrigated 
her broad plains with their bright and refreshing 
waters. Notwithstanding the lightness of the 
harvests produced to them, the exertions of these 
gentlemen were arduous and long continued ; and 
each, when compelled by losses, disappointments 
and vexations, to quit the field and return his 
sickle to its peg, left in the ground, sown broad- 
cast with a vigorous hand, seed that have since 
germinated, sprung up, and multiplied many-fold, 
for the benefit of others. 

The first monthly magazine published in the 
West, was established at Lexington, Ky., in 
August, 1819, by William Gibbes Hunt. It was 
a medium octavo, of 64 pages, at $5 per year. Its 
title was ‘The Western Review and Miscellane- 
ous Magazine.” It was continued regularly 
through two years, furnishing in this time four vol- 
umes, and then abandoned for want of assistance in 
its literary as well as support in its pecuniary depart- 
ment. This work was commenced under what 
was considered favorable auspices. Lexington, 
then styled the ‘“‘ Western Athens,” was the seat 
of much wealth, learning, and refinement. Mr. 
Hunt was a man of literary acquirements, a fine 
writer, and possessed good business talents. The 
early annals of the West were then unwritten, 
its records of individual daring and hardihood 
unpublished, its natural history, geology, flora, 
ete., untouthed. Here were themes for the scholar; 
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Mr. Hunt proposed to supply a channel of com- 
munication between him and the public; the idea 
was a pleasing one; the West had good writers, 
and they promised liberally; the East wanted in- 
formation of this unknown region, and there lay 
a great field for subscribers, to lengthen the very 
respectable list which it was believed the West 
itself would furnish. ‘Types were proyided, paper 
was purchased, port-folios were ransccked for 
notes and memorandums, copy was prepared for 
the press, and Mr. Hunt went to work. How he 
vorked, J have very satisfactory evidence, in the 
four volumes now before me, filled with substan- 
tial and useful matter. He worked hard, laboring 
at times under great discouragements, publishing 
an able and interesting magazine, and endeavor- 
ing to diffuse throughout the western country a 
taste for literature, and to awaken in the young 
men of education and ability in this region a love 
or an ambition for writing. fe did essential 
to the West. ‘This was acknowledged 
then, and cannot be denied now by ahy one who 
will face the bound volumes of his periodical and 
look at the character of their contents. But what 
did it all amount to? I shall permit his Vale- 
dictory, made at the end of the two years of con- 
stant and laborious effort, to answer this question. 


SErUiCE 


“'The present number, which completes the 
fourth volume of the Western Review, terminates 
also the existence of the work. It is with regret 
that we announce our determination to discon- 
tinue a publication, which we at one time fondly 
hoped would be a permanent repository of the 
numerous productions of the intelligence, and 
taste, and literary acquirements of the citizens of 
the West. ‘The enthusiasm, indeed, with which 
we commenced this enterprise, has long since 
ceased to exist. Experience has taught us that 
our labors, valuable as they might appear to our- 
selves, were of little importance in the public es- 
timation, and that the literary efforts, which, we 
are proud to say, have reccived the favorable 
notice of distinguished scholars in other parts of 
our country, were contemned and deemed unworthy 
of patronage at home. We have been well aware 
of the numerous defects of our little publication. 
It never aspired to an elevated rank among the 
literary productions of the country. It has been 
the result of the disconnected efforts of a few 
friends of learning, whose literary hours have 
been often broken in upon by the more essential 
and imperative duties of active life, and who have 
therefore been compelled frequently to disappoint 
the publisher at an hour when it was impossible 
to fill up the chasm in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. The work has for some time past been 
continued under circumstances peculiarly dis- 
couraging. Many who promised fairly, and who 
no doubt intended fairly, to rank among its liberal 
contributors, never furnished a single article, and 
several others yielded only occasionally a reluctant 
essay to the often repeated solicitations of the 
editor or his friends. The melancholy loss of 
some of our most industrious and enthusiastic 
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co-adjutors, threw the entire labor and responsi- 
bility upon a few individuals, and the numerous 
other cares and duties by which those individuals 
have been surrounded, have prevented their devo- 
tion, so intently as they could have wished, to the 
interests of the work. We trust however that 
our. efforts, humble as they have been, and far as 
they have fallen short of our own desires and in- 
tentions, have yet been productive of some good. 
If we have in any degree succeeded in creating or 
fostering a literary taste ; if we have to any extent 
drawn out the resources of the scholars of the 
western country; if we have been instrumental 
in preserving for the future historian and for the 
admiration of posterity, any of those interesting 
narratives, which contemporaries only could fur- 
nish, of the difficulties, and dangers, and almost 
incredible deeds of heroism, that distinguished, 
and ought to immortalise, the early settlers in the 
West; if, in fine, we have successfully repelled a 
single unjust aspersien cast upon the American 
character, our exertions have not been in vain, 
and we have no cause to regret the existence, fve- 
ble and short-lived as it may have been, of the 
Western Review. 

We have only, in conclusion, to express our 
hope, that the day is not far distant, when the 
friends of literature and science in the western 
country may feel more generally disposed to en- 
courage literary efforts in their own community, 
and when the public may, with more zeal than at 
present, afford to them that patronage, without 
which they cannot permanently succeed. ” 

Between five and six years passed, after the 
discontinuance of Mr. Hunt’s work, before an- 
other attempt was made to establish a literary 
magazine in the West. In the latter part of 1823, 
however, Mr.*John P. Loote, at that time a promi- 
nent Bookseller here, projected a literary paper, 
the publication of which was commenced on the 
Ist day of January, 1824, under the name ef the 
“Cincinnati Literary Gazette.” In this there 
was a happy mingling of the light with the solid, 
the simple and the ornamental, and it very soon 
obtained a gratifying local popularity. It was in 
the columns of this paper, under the general title 
of “Sketches from the Portfolio of a Young 
Backwoodsman,” that the lamented Benjamin 
Drake first commended himself to the favorabie 
regard of the public as a pleasant, graceful, and in- 
teresting writer. Its columns also were enlivened 
and enriched by contributions from a number of 
other good and popular writers, but the great 
burthen of sustaining its literary department, as 
well as the entire pecuniary responsibility, rested 
upon Mr. Foote. After continuing it for two 
years, and making great sacrifices of case and 
money to do so, the editor suffered its light, which 
had for some time been flickering in the socket, 
to go out. The Cincinnati Literary Gazette was 


published once a week, in quarto form, on a 
medium sheet, at $3 per year. A. N. Deming, 
printer. 

In July, 1827, the first number of the “ Western 
Monthly Review ” was issued from the press of | 
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W. M. Farnsworth & Co., of this city, by Timo- 
thy Flint. Mr. Flint was well known asa learned 
and zealous clergyman; the glowing pages of his 
account of “Ten Years’ Residence in the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” published in a large octavo volume, 
had given him a wide reputation as a writer; and 
the peculiar character of his first novel, ‘“ Francis 
Berrien, or the Mexican Patriot,” which, in spite 
of glaring defects, had great excellences, and was 
very popular, had commended him most favorably 
to the lovers of exciting fiction. With all this, 
the first announcement of his intention to estab- 
lish a western monthly magazine was well received, 
and the advent of the work looked forward to, by 
readers both East end West, with much interest. 
When, therefore, the first number appeared, it 
was eagerly taken up, and its perusal commenced 
with a keen appetite. It is quite likely that ex- 
pectation had been raised too high for any one to 
satisfy it. It is also quite probable that neither 
Mr. Flint, nor those who anticipated much from 
his exertions in the line of periodical writing, had 
taken the trouble to convince themselves that 
something besides the capacity to write glowing 
descriptions of natural scenery, something beyond 
the power to produce a popular love novel, some- 
thing more even than great learning and unques- 
tioned talent, is necessary to the successful con- 
duct of a monthly magazine: which “ something, ” 
for the sake of brevity, is here denominated, sim- 
ply, fact. But be this as it may, the first number 
of the “ Western Monthly Review "did not an- 
swer publie expectation, and it fell rather flat. 
Still, the usual allowances were made for deficien- 
cies in a “first appearance, ” and the issue of after 
numbers was anxiously awaited. In due time 
these came; they contained good writing, too; 
they displayed ability ; they bore internal evidence 
of thought and scholarship; but they were heavy, 
dull, lifeless, as a whole, and made no favorable 
impression on the public mind In the main, for 
the people for whom they were intended, their topies 
were ill chosen. ‘This error, a result in great part 
of that want of tact to which allusion has been 
made, was fatal, and before the expiration of its 
first year it was apparent that the ‘ Western 
Monthly Review ” was not what the literary taste 
of the West either wanted or would have. Not- 
withstanding this very evident fact, however, Mr. 
Flint persevered through a second year, and a 
third, occasionally varying his plans, throwing off 
frequently very excellent matter, and producing 
now-and-then a really valuable number; but he 
found it impossible to win a good name for the 
work in the face of a bad reputation, new sub- 
scribers came in slowly, old ones were continually 
deserting, receipts were light, expenses heavy, 
and at the close of the third year the publication 
was discontinued. ‘The ‘“ Western Monthly 
Review ” was a medium octavo, of 56 pages, pub- 
lished at $3 per year. 

In January, 1829, the publication of the “ Ili- 
nois Monthly Magazine” was commenced at 
Vandalia, at that time the capital of that State, by 
James Hall, Esq.. 2 gentleman well knewn ia 
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literary circles by his “ Letters from the West,” 
his contributions to ‘‘ The Portfolio” of Philadel- 
phia, and his editorship of the ‘ Western Souve- 
nir.” The “Illinois Monthly ’’ was to a consid- 
erable extent local in its charaeter, and obtained 
but a limited subscription, and ‘that chiefly in the 
State where it was published. It had very few 
contributers to its pages, but this deficiency was 
made up by the industry of the editor, whose 
numerous and excellent articles, descriptive of the 
country and illustrative of its agricultural advan- 
tages, assisted materially to draw attention to that 
fertile State, and contributed in no smal] degree to 
the population of its beautiful prairies, by inducing 
emigration and scttle:nent from New-England and 
New-York. The subscription list of the “ illinois 
Monthly Magazine” was not sufficiently numer- 
ous to defray the actual expenses of the work, 
and at the end of the second year it was suspended : 
the editor contemplating a removal to Cincinnati, 
for the purpose of procuring more literary assist- 
ance, to increase the circulation of the work, and 
to extend the sphere of its usefulness. 

At the commencement of the year 1833, it was 
revived in this city under the title of the ‘‘ Western 
Monthly Magazine,” and its publication under- 
taken by Messrs. Corey & Fairbank, 
enterprising printers and publishers. Judee Hall 
obtained here the literary assistance that he had 
anticipated, the work, without changing its dis- 
tinctive character, was much improved, and the 
activity of the publishers soon obtained for it a cir- 
culation that seemed to place it beyond the con- 
tingency of popular caprice.. Unfortunately for 
the magazine, however, before the expiration of a 
year the death of one of the publishers made it 
necessary that the survivor should curtail the 
business of the concern, and the publication passed 
into other hands. Between the new publisher 
and the editor, as after events served to show, 
there was but little congeniality of character; 
separate interests soon clashed; disagreements 
and misunderstandings, growing chiefly out of a 
sectarian excitement at that time prevailing here, 
ensued ; an estrangement of editor and publisher 
took place; the magazine was neglected ; subscri- 
bers fell off; and at “the expiration of the second 
year after its revival in this city, it was found 
necessary to make entirely new arrangements for 
the future publication of the work. In January, 
1836, Messrs. Flash, Ryder & Co., a firm of ener- 
getic booksellers here, took the enterprize in hand, 
with the intention of prosecuting it vigorously. 
They never, however, came into possession of the 
complete list of subscribers; the recent quarrel 
between the editor and his late publisher continued 
to operate against the success of the work; Judge 
Hall soon abandoned its editorship to Joseph Reese 
Fry, Esq., who found it impossible to bear up 
against the amount of prejudice with which it 
was loaded ; and at the close of its fifth volume, 
Messrs. Flash, Ryder & Co. sold the fragments 
of its subscription list to Mr. James B. Marshall, 
of Louisville, who designed merging it in another 
magazine that bid fair soon to extend over the 
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ground that it had occupied.: The ‘“ Western 
Monthly Magazine,” (from the date of its com- 
mencement as the “ Illinois Monthly, ”) was pub- 
lished five years. Its size was a medium octavo 
of 64 pages, and its price $3 per annum. 

The new magazine to which reference has last 
been made, was the “ Western Literary Journal, 
and Monthly Review.” The first number of 
this was issued in June, 1836: Messrs. Smith & 
Day, printers and publishers: W. D. Gallagher, 
editor. It was similar in its general character to 
” it was well 
received by the press and the public, and enjoyed 
u brief popularity. Its subscription was nearly 
one, and was of course 
built up slowly. Its publishers had not been 
aware of the labor and expense of getting such a 
work fairly under way, and were without the fa- 
cilities of starting it on the high-pressure system 
that is so often resorted to with marked success. 
It of course did not pay its way from the start ; 
the publishers were industrious young men, just 
commencing life for themselves, and found its 
paper bills, and other expenses, rather inconve- 
nient things to manage without interfering with 
their more legitimate business; and so, having 
a satisfactory offer from James B. Marshall, they 


‘ disposed of the work to that gentleman at the 


| expiration of its first volume, in November. 
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The 
“Literary Journal” was the largest magazine 
that had then been published in the West; a 
royal octavo of 72 pages. Its yearly subscription 
was $3. 

Mr. Marshall being now the proprietor of the 
two works, merged them under the title of the 
* Western Monthly Magazine, and Literary Jour- 
nal,” and commenced the publication of a new 
series at Louisville, in February, 1837: Mr. Galla- 
cher continuing his editorial connection with the 
work, and its size, price, and general character, 
remaining unchanged. The new series was begun 
in a very beautiful style of typographical execu- 
tion, and I may be permitted to say made a fair 
show of industry on the part of its conductors, 
and of ability on that of its literary contributors. 
When, however, the united lists of the two old 
works came to be winnowed, and were properly 
copied off, it was discovered that both did not 
amount to one thousand names. And after several 
months of hard labor, owing to various causes, 
even this small number were found to threaten 
ruin. The ‘“ Journal” subscribers were displeased 
with the removal; the “ Magazine” subscribers 
had long since cooled in their admiration of that 
work ; and both classes thought, with great pro- 
priety too, that, small as had ever been the circu- 
culation of the younger work, and loaded down 
as was the older with prejudice, and marked as it 
had beed by many changes, the whole enterprise 
of publishing a Western Periodical had better 
for the time being be abandoned. - To this com- 
plexion matters finally came, and with the fifth 
number of the new series the ‘“Western Monthly 
Magazine and Literary Journal” was discon- 
tinued 
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In the winter of 1837-8, Mr. Gallagher pro- 
jected at Columbus, Ohio, where he was then re- 
siding, a work of larger size, and more diversified 
character, than any that had yet been attempted 
in the West, or, so far as the writer knows, in the 
United States. This was ‘“ The Hesperian, ” 
which appeared in May following: W. D. Galla- 
gher and Otway Curry, editors ; John D. Nichols, 
publisher ; Charles Scott and John M. Gallagher, 
printers; 94 pages super-royal octavo, double- 
column; $5 per year subscription. ‘This work 
was so exclusively one of the writer's own pro- 
jecting ; it was made to bend so entirely to his 
ideas of what such a periodical should be; his 
own pen furnished so large a proportion of its 
entire contents; his reputation was so intimately 
connected with it; his fame and fortune so staked 
upon its success, and his humiliation at its failure 
so deep and abiding, that he feels he is not the 
proper one to write its history. He is proud to 
say that no similar work was ever received in 
the United States with more decided marks of 
favor. Its characterizing feature was one of us¢- 
fulness ; and its numerous articles on the early 
history of the State, on its agricultural resources, 
on its manufacturing industry, on its commercial 
channels, on its mineral treasures, on its literary 
and humane institutions, on its geology, flora, etc., 
were appreciated by a circle of readers of which 
any periodical might boast. The best talent of 
the West was engaged contributing to its pages, 
and on its subscription-books the names of the 
educated and intelligent were most liberally writ- 
ten. But notwithstanding all this, through the 
grossest remssiness and most culpable misman- 
agement on the part of its publisher, the publica- 
tion of the work was suspended at the close of 
the third volume—eighteen months from its com- 
mencement. Over the causes of this supension 
the writer, then alone in its editorship, had no 
control, and he was in no manner pecuniarily 
responsible for the injustice done by it to that por- 
tion of the subscribers who had paid for the full 
second year. He declined subsequent proposi- 
tions from the publisher to re-commence the work, 
in the first place because his confidence in the 
integrity of that individual had been shaken, and 
in the next because those propositions were accom- 
panied by conditions which would have made it 
necessary materially to modify the plan of the pub- 
lication, and which would have left him without 
an adequate support. In this manner what was 
at first in reality only a suspension of the work, 
became a discontinuance of it. His long and 
bitter regret at this mortifying termination of a 
venture on which he had staked so much, it is 
useless to speak of, as it can be measured by the 
feelings of no one who has not been circum- 
stanced similarly with himself. 

In May, 1839, a magazine of the larger class 
was commenced at Pittsburgh by Mr. Edmund 
B. Fisher, under the title of the “‘ Western Lit- 
erary Examiner.” Ability and industry were 
displayed in its management, and it bid fair to be 
a useful work. It lived, however, little more 
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than a yeat. With the causes of its early discon- 
tinuance I am unacquainted. Since that event, 
two other monthlies, of the smaller and lighter 
class, have been issued from the Pittsburgh press, 
but I am ignorant of their history. 

This sketch, it is believed, comprchends the 
whole of the monthly magazines of a strictly lit- 
erary cast, that have been printed and published 
in the West. There have been several other 
monthlies published here, of a religious and lit- 
erary character, each good in its way. The chief 
of these that now occur to me, are the “ Western 
Messenger,” and the “ Ladies’ Repository :” the 
former published under the patronage of the 
Unitarians of the West, the latter an emanation 
from the Methodist Book Concern of Cincinnati. 
The ‘“‘ Messenger” was commenced in this city 
in June 1835: Rev. Ephraim Peabody, editor ; 
Shreve & Gallagher, publishers. During the 
second year it was removed to Louisville, and its 
editorial charge undertaken by Rev. James F. 
Clarke, who conducted it with marked ability for 
two or three years. Subsequently it was returned 
to this city, and its editorship confided to Rev. 
William H. Channing. It was popular among 
the Unitarians, and did much to disabuse the 
public mind as to the peculiar theological and reli- 
gious views of that denomination of Christians. 
They were not numerous enough in the West, 
however, to sustain it well, and it was discontinued 
in April, 1841. A large portion of its contents 
was literary. The ‘‘ Repository ” was commenced 
in 1841, and is now in its fourth year. It has 
been almost exclusively, I believe, under the edi- 
torial care of Rev. L. L. Hamline, is popular 
among the Methodtst persuasion, and has always 
had a large circulation. There have also been 
several Educational Magazines published in the 
West, the principal of which was “The Aca- 
demician,” begun in January, 1837, by John W. 
Pickett, and continued two or three years. There 
have likewise been several monthly and quarterly 
‘‘ Medical Journals” of character published here, 
one or two of which are yet in existence; and 
Messrs. Desilver & Burr of this city are now 
publishing the ‘“ Western Law Journal,” a good 
monthly under the editorial charge of Timothy 
Walker, Esq. From our colleges and higher 
academies, too, have at various tines been issued 
small monthly periodicals, and two or three such 
are now in course of publication. 

In January, 1836, a monthly was commenced 
here under the title of the “ Family Magazine, ” 
of a character similar to that of the English Cheap 
Publications that about that period sprung up 
under the auspices, and through the influence 
of the British Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. It was a good work of the kind, 
was issued at $2 per year, and had a large 
circulation. Its publication was continued six 
years, first by Eli Taylor,and subsequently by J. 
A. James. In January, 1842, Mr. John S. Wil- 
liams, of Chillicothe, Ohio, commenced a small 
monthly called the “‘ Amercan Pioncer,” which 


was published at $2 per year, and continued two 
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To antiquaries and historians it was a } Pittsburgh was published for several years the 


work of much interest, and as a repository of the ‘Saturday Visiter,” folio, and at St. Louis for 


Early Annals of the West, is the best periodical 
that has beenissued. Mr. Williams’ laudable ef- 
forts to rescue from forgetfulness, records that will 
soon be necessary to the completeness of our his- 
tory, and to catch from tongues whose words were 
then becoming faint, and have since, in many in- 
stances, been silenced in death, unadorned narra- 
tives of western adventure, were not appreciated 
by the public, and loss attended the publication 
from its commencement to its close. In the spring 
of the present year, the ‘‘ Western Democratie 
teview, ” a magazine of the larger size, and politi- 
eal and literary in its character, was begun at 
Columbus in this State, by B. B. Taylor, Esq. 
f‘or causes which | have neither seen nor heard 
stated, only two numbers were published. 8. 
Medary, printer: price $5 per year. 

In connection with all these it may be proper 
to refer, but | can only refer, to the various lit- 
erary and miscellancous Papers that have been 
published in the West. The first of any note, 
with the history of which I am acquainted, was 
the “ Cincinnati Literary Gazette, ” 
what particularly in the early part of this article, 
because of the subsequent connection of its editor, 
Mr. Foote, with literary, scientific, and educa- 
tional effort here. Soon after the discontinuance 
of this, Messrs. Hatch, Nichols & Buxton, began 
the publication in this city of the ‘‘ Saturday Eve- 
ning Chronicle,” edited by Bb 


noticed some- 


enjamin Drake, 
which was continued through a number of years, 
and finally merged in the “Cincinnati Mirror. ” 
During the existence of the ‘“ Chronicle,” which 
was a folio shect and given to news as well as 
literature, Mr. Richard C. Langdon commenced a 
small quarto here, called “ ‘The Shield,” which 
was published a couple of years; and following this, 
about the year 1830, came the ‘ Ladies’ Museum, ” 
by Joel T. Case, which lived between one and 
two years. In 1832, Mr. John H. Wood, then a 
large and successful bookseller and stationer in 
this city, commenced the publication of the “ Cin- 
cinnati Mirror,” edited by W. D. Gallagher.— 
This connection continued two years, when 
Messrs. Thomas H. Shreve, and W. D. Galla- 
«her purchased the publishing right of Mr. Wood, 
and became jointly editors and proprictors of the 
paper. At the close of its fourth volume, it having 
then a circulation of near three thousand copies, 
Messrs. 8. & G. disposed of it to James B. Mar- 
shall, through whose hands it soon passed into 
those of Flash, Ryder & Co., by whom it was con- 
tinued nearly another year, then sold again, and 
the present ‘Cincinnati Weekly Chronicle” 
started upon the remains of its subscription-list. 
In Louisville, within a few years, have been pub- 
lished the “sz Literary Register, ” folio. and the 
“ Literary News-Letter,” quarto, both now ex- 
tinct. Of the former 8. Penn, Jr. was publisher, 
and William Wallace editor: of the latter, Messrs. 
Prentice & Weisinger were publishers, and Ed- 
mund Flagg editor. The “ News-Letter” lived 
eee year: the “ Regicter,” [ believe, less. At 
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one or two years, a small quarto whose name I 
forget. ‘Thomas Gregg published a small quarto 
at St. Clairsville, Ohio, which lived something 
more than a year, and the students of Miami 
University, some years ago, sustained a little 
quarto at Oxford for perhaps a longer time. At 
present there is not published any where in the 
West, what can with propriety be called a Literary 
Paper. 

But [ must recur to the periodicals of a strictly 
literary character, and of the usual or average 
magazine size, If the statistics of the preceding 
pages are correct, there have been at different 
times within the last twenty-four years, six such 
works started in what is properly called the 
West: viz. the “ Western Review and Miscella- 
neous Magazine,” in 1819; the ‘ Western 
Monthly Review,” in 1827; the “ Illinois (after- 
wards Western) Monthly Magazine, ” in 1829; 
the ‘Western Literary Journal,” in 1836; the 
‘“ Hesperian,” in 1838; and the ‘“ Western Lit- 
erary Examiner,” in 1839. The first of these 
works lived two years; the second three years; 
the third five years; the fourth one year; the fifth 
one year and a half; the sixth fourteen months. 

This shows a wonderful mortality, and one for 
which there must be some leading and explicable 
cause. Is that cause the comparative youth- 
fulness of this section of the country? Is it 
the indifference of the people of the West to 
works of literature? Or is it the incompe- 
tency of those who have been selected, or put 
themselves forward, to conduct these works? I 
think, neither. The newness of the country has 
doubtless been a difficulty with which such works 
have had to contend, and it may be that abler 
editors than some of those whom [ have named, 
would have commanded more confidence and 
secured better success. I have seen nothing like 
indifference, towards good literary periodicals, 
manifested by the people of the West, although I 
have at times thought that they were more at- 
tracted by the beauty and glitter of works of this 
character from the East, than by the substantial 
merits of those that have been written and pub- 
lished among themselves. But generally, so far 
as I have observed, they have subscribed liberally 
to their own publications. Of the people of Ohio, 
| know this may be said with entire truth. 

‘To my apprehension, there are four prominent 
causes to which must be attributed the ill success 
of western periodicals ; and these I shall proceed 
to notice, exactly in the reverse order of what I 
consider their importance. 

I. The general indifference of the western 
newspaper press, with respect to works of a scien- 
tific, educational, religious, or literary character. 
that have originated in the West, while manif:sting 
the most lively interest in similar works published 
originally in the Atlantic cities and others repub- 
lished there from the European press. 

lor myself, I make no charge of discourtesy 
against the conductors of the western press. It 
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has been my good fortune, during the fourteen 
years of editorial life through which I have passed, 
and especially during the seven years of this pe- 
riod through which I have been connected with lit- 
erary magazines and papers, to find among them, 
in almost all sections of the Mississippi Valley, 
warm and encouraging friends, to whose repeated 
kindnesses | have owed much; and I take a sin- 
cere pleasure, at this time and place, in acknowl- 
edging my obligations. Others, however, with a 
very few exceptions, have not been so fortunate ; 
and we of the West have seen publication after 
publication spring up among us, in all the charms 
of elegant typography, and with all the attractions 
of wholesome and entertaining reading, and after 
struggling a few months, or at most years, go 
down, with hardly a voice raised in their behalf 
while living, and only here and there a regret 
uttered upon their deaths. And while this has 
been passing, many of our papers have teemed 
with the most flattering commendations of similar 
publications from other parts of the world, and 
filled their advertising columns with prospectuses 
of scheme after scheme gotten up in the Atlantic 
cities. ‘These are facts within the recollection of 
all, and there are many such,- who have taken 
any considerable interest in the efforts that have 
been made to establish literary periodicals in the 
West. 

This conduct of the western press has resulted, 
Lam convinced, not from design, but thoughtless- 
ness; and | have not a doubt that, upon proper 
reflection, it will be wholly, as it is now in part, 
reformed. Against the actual merifs of that flood 
of mammoth newspapers and be-pictured maga- 
zines which rolls over the Allegheny Mountains 
and inundates the broad plains of the West, I say 
not a word. On many of them, [ am aware, a 
great deal of intelligent talent is employed; and 
most of them, for aught [ know, may be well cal- 
culated to subserve the purposes for which they 
are intended. But I have never heard it urged, 
by persons who knew any thing of the matter, 
that our western periodicals have been lacking in 
the good qualities which belong to their eastern 
contemporaries. And I therefore respectfully sub- 
mit to our western editors, city and country, 
whether they should not consider of the justice 
and propriety, where two periodicals devoted to 
similar objects, and of about equal merit, appear 
before them, of giving their suffrages to that one 
which emanates from among themselves. In this 
I disclaim any intention of secking to awaken 
sectional feelings, or to inculcate sectional senti- 
ments. What I wish to have impressed upon 
the minds of our editors, is simply this: that they, 
and the western people, will the most certainly 
and effectually subserve their own individual in- 
terests, and promofe the advancement of the 
West in Literature and the Arts, by giving a 
preference to such periodicals as are published in 
their own section of the Union, and which seek to 
collect and diffuse a knowledge of the history of 
that section, make known its natural resources, 
present its statistics, advocate its improvements of 
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every kind, and at all times further its general 
prosperity. This propesition, it seems to me, is 
too plain to require any argument. 

Il. The backwardness of many of our abler and 
more ceperienced writers, in exerting their talents 
and tasking their time a litlle in contributing to 
the pages of our periodicals, and their unwilling- 
ness to lend these works the sanction and influence 
of their names. 
~ This has thrown the principal labor of writing, 
upon a few; and a half-score of writers, be their 
industry and abilities what they may, cannot 
give to the contents of a literary paper, a monthly 
magazine, or a quarterly review, that piquancy, 
finish and variety, that are so acceptable to readers, 
and so assential to the success of such works. 
The fact that the names of many of our literary 
men, especially of those who have reputations 
abroad, have but seldom appeared attached to ar- 
ticles in our periodicals, has been often referred 
to at the East, in the laudatory newspaper notices 
of our publications, with which Atlantic scribes 
have been generous enough to compliment their 
brethren of the West. ‘Tere, and likewise at 
the South, it is the pride as well as the habit of 
the ripest scholars, the profoundest thinkers, and 
the best writers in the several departments of lit- 
erature, to make their periodicals the medium of 
communicating their observations and reflections 
to the public, and also to give these works the 
countenance of their names, and the benefit of 
their reputations. Here, as has been remarked, 
there has generally been a stubborn disinclination 
to any thing of this kind. A few of our ablest 
writers and most correct thinkers, however, (and 
all such have had their reward in the approbation 
of the public at home, and the extension of their 
fame abroad,) have at all times given their aid in 
the good work of investigating our history, devel- 
oping our resources, instructing our minds, ele- 
vating our morality, and forming our social ergani- 
zation upon good models. 

II. The culpable negligence of good subscribers 
in making prompt payment for the periodicals they 
take, and the numerous frauds of bad ones upon 
publishers. 

This cause of the ill success of western periodi- 
cals, | would gladly decline noticing ; but it is an 
evil of such general prevalence, affecting the pros- 
perity of our newspapers and political journals as 
well as that of our literary works, that it should not 
be passed over lightly, but rather be commented on 
at length in plain and rebuking language. He who 
orders a paper or a periodical, and after receiving 
and enjoying it for a year or two, changes his 
place of residence without notifying the publisher 
of the fact, or orders a discontinuance without 
paying up arrearages, is just as guilty of robbery, 
in the plain and true sense of that word, as he 
who breaks into a dwelling house at midnight and 
bears away the plate or the jewels thereof. There 
is in reality no substantial moral difference between 
the two cases. Yet how very differently are they 


regarded, in the operations of our systems of pub- 
[tis strictly within the bounds of 


lic morals! 
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truth, and the sanction of experience, to say, that 
the publishers of newspapers and periodicals in 
the United States, are robbed of many thousands 
of dollars every week, in the manner here stated, 
by persons who would scorn to enter upon the 
premises of their neighbors, and carry off covertly 
the value of adime! ‘This conduct towards the 
publisher has for so long a time been customary in 
this country, that a portion of the public seem to 
consider themselves invested with a kind of pre- 
scriptive right to impose upon and defraud hin 
whenever they can. And that they in many in- 
stances even descend to paltry maneuvers for the 
purpose of availing themselves of this ‘ right, ” 
every person knows who has had any considera- 
ble connection with the American Press, in either 
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who subscribe for a paper or a magazine under 
circumstances similar to those here stated, and 
find or imagine themselves unable to pay a year's 
subscription at the expiration of two or three 
months, should discharge the small debt incurred in 
the enjoyment of what they have had, and at once 
request their names to be erased. ‘This, it is true, 
may bea cause of great inconvenience to the pub- 
lisher, and disarrange, if not overthrow, all his 
plans and calculations; but it is better he should 
know early that he is not doing a making or a 
saving business, than find too late that his pros- 
perity was only apparent, and that he has involved 
himself in ruin. 

The great body, however, of those who take a 
periodical, are able to pay the cost, most of them 
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at the time of subscribing, all of them in a short 
time thereafter. But so little customary is it for 
publishers, generally the most backward of all 
business men in presenting their bills, to demand 
payment before the expiration of twelve or eighteen 
months, that very few think they are in want of 
the trifle due from each. But these trifles make 
up the whole of their revenue; and there is no 
other business which, in proportion to its extent, 
requires so incessant and so large a drain for its 
energetic and successful prosecution, as that of 
publishing a large newspaper, or a good periodical 
of extensive circulation. This is well known by 


of its departments—scientilfic, literary, or religious. 
All this, I am told, will be considered harsh lan- 
guage. Soit will by those to whom it applies, 
and so I wish it may. It is érw/i—and the truth 
is apt to be unpleasant and harsh-sounding to 
persons who violate the injunctions of duty or 
disregard the plain laws of honesty. The pub- 
lisher should scorn fellowship with such beings; 
he wants neither their friendship nor their “ pat- 
ronage ;” (fleaven save the mark !) and the sooner 
he is at quits with them, entirely and forever, the 
better. But the honest man, who takes his paper, 
or his magazine, or his review, and pays for it 
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when the subscription-money is due according to 
the terms, or whenever thereafter he is called 
upon, will see nothing undeservedly harsh in what 


all who have any knowledge of the different kinds 
of labor that enter into the production of such 
a work, and the great number of individuals 


[ have written. His common sense will at once 
perceive the truthfulness and the propriety of the 
language used, and he will cordially unite with 
me in reprobating that flexibility of morals which 
has been indicated. 

H But there is another branch of this part of the 
subject under view. Many good and well-mean- 
ing persons, are induced to subscribe for newspa- 


necessary for its proper execution and punctual 
issue. 

Much more might very properly be said, with 
reference to an evil which affects the interests 
of so many enterprising and well-aiming men; 
but upon a subject of the nature of this, it is al- 
ways disagreeable to dwell. I should not have 
written to the extent that I have, under my third 
heading, had I not been impelled by a sense of 
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pers or periodicals, by their love of variety in 


if reading, their want of time to compass the perusal } duty to publishers, with whom I have been so 
i of books, their isolated situations in life, or their | long associated, and to those subscribers, from 
A, desire to contribute their mite towards establish- | whom I have received many marks of favor, who 
te 


pay punctually and willingly for what, be it never 
so good, could yet be improving at all times, did 


ing and sustaining such works in sections of the 
4 country where they are needed. With either or 
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all of these feelings, they enter their names when 
requested to do so, or voluntarily forward them to 
the publisher, determined that the very first money 
they can spare from other uses, shall be appro- 
priated to the payment of their subscriptions.— 
This is all very well; and but few publishers will 
refuse to credit money received within a month or 
two after subscribing, or the commencement of a 
volume or year, as advance payment. But I regret 
to say experience has demonstrated, that where one 
such person makes payment according to his in- 
tentions, ‘en never become, or never think them- 
selves, able to pay at all; and these, after deriving 
entertainment and instruction from their favorite 
periodical for a year or two, have to suffer their 
names to be stricken from the supscription-book, 
much to their own mortification and regret, and 
greatly to the injury of the publisher and the detri- 
ment of his work. As a general rule, then, all 
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others but do what justice requires as well as they. 

IV. The want of active and enterprising pub- 
lishers, lo compete in mechanical excellence and 
business energy and punctuality with those of the 
East, and the separation of the editing and 
publishing departments. 

Of all the causes that have contributed to the 
ill-suecess of western periodicals, the out-door 
inefliciency of publishers, and the union in the 
same hands of the pen and the purse—the labor 
and confinement of editing with the cares and 
responsibilities of publishing—have been by far 
the most influential. My own experience in this 
business has not been small; my acquaintance 
with most of those who have been engaged in 
periodical publishing in the West, has been inti- 
mate; before | commenced this article, and while 
engaged in writing it, I informed myself well as to 
the business operations, in-door and out-door, of 
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such publishing enterprises as I was not before 
particularly acquainted with; and I here give it 
as my deliberate judgment, that the two causes 
last named have been more influential than all 
others combined, in retarding publishing opera- 
tions in the West, in sinking the by no means 
inconsiderable sums that have been invested in 
them, and in b#aking up nearly every one who 
has here gone into such enterprises. If common 
sense does not plainly indicate, the history of 
Western Periodicals certainly very clearly shows, 
that the union of which I have spoken is entirely 
incompatible, and defeats the very end it aims 
at. The hand that holds the editorial pen of 
a periodical that is expected to take a high stand 
and succeed, must have nothing to do with the 
getting of subscribers, the recording of names, the 
making of calculations of loss and profit, the 
drawing off of accounts, the collecting and dis- 
bursing of moneys, the overseeing of printers, 
and the answering of letters of complaint. These 
things all pertain to the office of publisher, and 
should be kept distinct from that of editor. They 
can with no more propriety, or hope of success, 
be united with the @uties of the latter office, and 
be performed by the same hand, than the duties of 
fireman or engineer on one of our large western 
steamboats can be united with those of captain 
and be fulfilled by the same person. 

Yet this union has generally existed; most of 
our editors, | believe a// of them with one or two 
exceptions, have been their own publishers; and 
still people in the East wonder, and people at home 
ask, how it is that all our literary papers, and 
monthly magazines, have failed, and doubtless 
regard western editors and writers as very small 
concerns, or the western people as very indiffer- 
ent to the cause of Belles-Lettres. 

Such indifference, I have stated as my belief, 
does not exist; and were not western editors and 
writers abundantly able to speak for themselves, I 
should quite as readily repel any charge of inabil- 
ity made against them. The true causes of the 
failure of literary periodical enterprises in the 
West, in my opinion, are those which I have 
stated. And if this opinion be correct, the work 
to be done, in order to guard against such failures 
hereafter, is of course to remove those causes. 
The only matter of doubt is, as to the best meth- 
od of proceeding, to accomplish this object. It is 
my own opinion, that the first step to be taken, is 
to separate the editing and the publishing depart- 
ments. ‘This accomplished, the removal of the 
other causes enumerated will not be difficult, and 
will follow as a matter of course, at no distant 
period. 

With active and energetic publishers, who over- 
look all in-door operations with a vigilant eye, and 
who attend to all out-door concerns in a true busi- 
ness spirit, unpaying readers would not long cum- 
ber subscription-books with their names, and dis- 
honest subscribers would be dealt with summarily, 
“according to the laws in such cases made and 
provided.” 

With competent and experienced editors, and 
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they free from the cares and labors of publishing, 
there would be time for careful literary supervis- 
ion, and for well-considered writing by themselves; 
and when it became an honor to write for their 
pages, as in time it would, the best scholars nxid the 
profoundest thinkers we have, would be found 
among their contributors. 

With literary efforts such as, under circum- 
stances like these, would be made here, the con- 
ductors of the western press would soon become 
acquainted ; and to suppose that they would then 
remain blind to their merits, or indifferent to their 
success, is an absurdity of which I shall not be 
guilty. 

Here, then, Messrs. Editors, are presented for 
your consideration, the four leading causes of the 
failures of wester® literary periodicals, in the past; 
and here is pointed out to you what seems to me 
to be the only way of avoiding them in the future. 
There doubtless are some other causes ; there may 
be many: but let those that I have enumerated be 
removed, and I have no more doubt of the entire 
success of such works in the West, than I have 
of their great and active usefulness, especially in 
communities like those of this New Land. 


W. D. G. 
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TRANSCRIBED FROM HER ALBUM, 


BY PERMISSION. 





T. 
Brronre me many an image 
Of loveliness hath shone 
A moment of this earthly time, 
And then forever flown. 


IT. 
And gentle names, like music, 
Were often heard of yore, 
Whose long-lost melody shail fall 
Upon my ear no more, 


Hil. 
They perished like the foam-work 
Upon the ocean waste, 
The traces of whose being bright 
Are momently effaced. 


IV. 
Put thine shall linger, Lady, 
And things that greenest be 
In memory’s home, shall long be blent 
With many a thought of thee: 


V. 
Because thou hast heen chosen 
From many a shining throng, 


To walk with one whose flowery path 
Lies in the land of song. 


eo Cc. 
November, 1828, 
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AUTUMN. 

NotwiTHsTaNnDING the vaticinations of ‘Father 
Miller,” and the fears of fanatics, Autumn, thrice- 
glorious Autumn, is again blessing the world.— 
The rages of the Dog-star, blazing suns, tropical 
heats, the days of bodily evaporation and the 
nights of sleepless exhaustion are gone. As the 
Genius of Summer stood on the western hill the 
other day and bade adieu to earth, he might with 
great propriety have adopted the language of 
Logan, and exclaimed—‘‘ Who is there to mourn 
for” Summer? And the answer would have 
been what Logan’s answer was—‘ Not one!” 
The truth is, every one is glad to wave a good night 
to that sultry season, with its paraphernalia of 
heats, unending days, and stagnant atmosphere, 
its villainous flies, hateful gnats and bloodthirsty 
mosquitocs. 

Some people, of all the revolving seasons, most 
relish Spring, because of the fresh and glowing 
beauties that her smile wakens upon earth. It 
must be confessed that there is much to be said in 
favor of that season, with its flowers, zephyrs and 
bird-songs ; but there is something in the imflu- 
ences which the mellow and saddened glories of 
Autumn exert over the heart and mind of man, 
‘more exquisite still.” Indeed, there is much to 
be said in praise of all the sisterhood of the 
seasons; but when we bring before our mind 
Winter, Spring and Summer, we feel we do no 
injustice to them when we say with Burns: 

“ Though this was fair and that was braw 
And yon the boast of a’ the town, 

I sighed and said among them a’, 
Ye are na Mary Morrison. ” 

Autumn is our “ Mary Morrison” among the 
beautiful seasons ; and we throw down the glove 
and defy all the chivalric lovers of Spring, Sum- 
mer and Winter to meet us and contest the point 
in any court in Christendom. We are pertectly 
familiar with all the ten thousand fascinations 
of our mistress, and if such were our present 
purpose, we “could’a tale unfold” in regard to 
them, we could so describe her beauties and her 
graces, from the “ blink of her bonnie blacke eye ” 
and the Pallas-like tones of her ‘ vermil-tinc- 
tured lip,” that we fancy but few would be guilty 
of the termcrity of having a “ passage at arms” 
with us. Autumn is to our heart what Egeria 
was to Numa. She is the embodiment of all 
those beauties which touch the sense, and there 
is a richness, depth, tenderness, poetry and elo- 
quence in her discourse, which, if the Year were 
a monarchy, and not a republic, would entitle her 
to the throne. 

Did you ever, when the Frost Spirit had painted 
the forests on the hill-side with countless hues, 
and while the witchery of the Indian Summer 
still lingered on river and plain, retire from the 
noise and discord of the city, and for one day, 
give your heart up to the influences which greet one 
only in the depths of the forest? If you did not, 
do so, and you will find what the voluptuous Ela- 
gabalus sighed for, to wit, a new pleasure. You 
will there not meet with any of those winged 














aerial messengers from the “ sweet South,” which 
pass over and rifle the sweets of the crocus and 
the hyacinth, in the early Spring; you will not 
behold the blue violet modestly hiding its head too 
near the turf, neither will you hear the hum of 
busy insects and the melodies of love-making 
birds; but you will find much, that, if you are 
a poet or a philosopher, will richly compensate 
you for the absence of such things. The leaf 
which, parting from its native twig, reels and whirls 
in the ‘“eddying gusts” as it descends to the 
ground, preaches a more eloquent sermon, utters 
a richer philosophical discourse, and chaunts a 
more poetical hymn than ever escaped the lips of 
humanity. 

I love the sombre depths of the forest, and en- 
tertain, ay, enjoy a sworn antipathy to axes.— 
Your Collinses and other improvers of the im- 
plement before which the hoary old monarchs of 
the forest totter, bend and fall, “glory in their 
shame.” If I were a Pope, my first bull should 
be against axes. I never see one of these imple- 
ments of destruction on a woodman’s shoulder 
with its burnished side and edge like that of my 
razor, but I think of some trees I knew in the 
starry days of my boyhood, in whose shades I 
have reposed, while my fancy, like a wild bird, 
spread its airy pinions and soared away in quest 
of the glories of cloud-land, which were sacri- 
ficed to appease the gnawings of avarice, the 
worm that dieth not in the cold and calculating 
heart of man. I love the sombre depths of the 
forest when Autumn asserts her empire over the 
world, for while crushing the crisp leaves that 
strew the ground at that season. beneath my feet, 
I have had visions that will linger until ‘life’s 
fitful fever” is over, to be pleasant reminisences 
when my spirit, emancipated from the toils of 
time, shall wander beside those ‘‘ Elysian bowers ” 
beyond the grave, 

“Where peace extends her blooming olive, and 
The tempest pours its killing blasts no more.” 


That very generally received notion that there 
is something peculiarly gloomy in Autumn, and 
that, therefore, when one walks abroad into the 
forests at that season, one should feel very uncom- 
fortably melancholy in order to exhibit the hearti- 
ness with which one sympathizes with nature in 
her outward forms, has less foundation in truth 
than in fiction. Our old friends, the poets, we 
fancy, are in some considerable degree responsible 
for the prevalence of this notion, so derogatory to 
the true character of the Autumnal season. It is 
high time that people should understand that these 
rhymesters are not always writing under oath, 
and that they take a great many very improper 
liberties with that virgin “in snowy white ar- 
rayed,” sober Truth. They have no right to 
speak of Autumn asa sad season, and to liken 
it to a cowled and long-lipped monk -with a 
gloomy heart and a vesture of sackcloth, with 
ashes on his head and corns on his toes, for, by so 
doing, they impose fiction on a great many inno- 
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suspect Autumn of gloominess. Just listen to 
that true poet, Bryant, who in speaking of the 
most gorgeous of the seasons, says: 


“The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


Can such a poet thus sin against the glory, the 
grandeur and the beauty of such a season, and 
‘“‘ hope to be forgiven?” 

It is idle to speak of Autumn as a season pecu- 
liarly appropriate to “ thick coming fancies.” It is 
true, that this season does sometimes get inte a fit 
of the blues, and then it looks cloudy, weeps rain- 
drops, and puts on all the habiliments of melan- 
choly. Is net your gay, and fresh, and laughing 
and flowery, and red cheeked Spring also addicted 
to such moods? Is she always singing lively 
tunes and dancing with “light fantastic toe,” on 
the smiling mountain tops and along blooming 
and fragrant vallies? Is she never inclined to 
the “melting mood.” Is there never a drop in 
her vivid eye? Does she never freeze up the 
“ gurgling brooks,” nip the fresh blossoms, and 
blight the foliage in which the woodlands are 
arrayed? And how is it with Summer and its 
thunder clouds? Has that season no fickleness ? 
Does it never, like a spoiled belle, get into the 
suds, and pout and look as sour as sulphuric acid ? 
And what of old Winter with his frosty beard 
and his eyelashes clad in icicles? Is there no 
“sere and yellow melancholy ” in stript forests, 
cloudy skies, hoarse winds, ice-bound streams, and 
Jong and dismal. nights when the snow and hail 
descend and force all the lovers of comfort to the 
joyous fireside, where haply in the light of con- 
genial looks and kindred kissing glasses one may 
forget the shivering victims of poverty and the 
roaring gusts without? Away with the slander 
against the bright, inspiriting, nerve-bracing days 
of Autumn. Hie ye away to some forest and there 
reclining at full length under some monarch oak 
that flings its stalwart arms far heavenwards, 
listen to the 


“ Mighty trees 
In many alazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the winds.” 





Autumn is the glory of the seasons, and the 
Indian Summer is the glory of Autumn. There 
is more life in one hour during Indian Summer, 
out under the smoke-attempered sunbeams than 
in a whole day spent under the lassitude of 
Spring, the fervent heat of Summer, or the chill- 
ing influences of Winter. We have already 
hinted at the pleasure that one derives from visiting 
the depths of the forest at this season, 

“when the storms 
Of the wild Equinox with all its wet, 
Has left the land as the first deluge left it, 


With a bright bow of many colors hung 
Upon the forest tops,” 





The clime of our western land is that which is 
most favored of heaven during the Autumnal 
season. Here the bright and joyous Indian Sum- 
mer most loves to linger; and it is over our 
aspiring hills and majestic rivers, that its misty 
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happiness. The pulse bounds wildly, and the 
joyous sensations of perfect health are felt in every 
vein and along each slender nerve. This is not 
the season in which the spiders of melancholy 
weave their webs over the feelings, or when 
heaven-ascending thoughts fall like wounded 
birds, fluttering downwards to the dust. The 
heart has a healthy tone, and the mind can build 
a Jacob’s Ladder from earth te heaven and view 
the witching forms of poetry ascending and de- 
scending upon it. Talk of Italian climes and 
sun-set scenes, indeed! 


“Match me, ye climes that poets love to laud.” 


Just take your station in the bewitching lapse of 
an Indian Summer evening, on one of the ten 
thousand beautiful hills that are forever mirrored in 
the bosom of the Ohio river. Glance from hill- 
side to hillside at the rainbow-like beauty of the 
forest-tops varigated with every hue and tint 





“from wan declining green, 
To sooty dark;”— 

and when yeur soul is full of the feelings such a 
prospect naturally awakens, cast your eyes to the 
Western horizon, where the sun is going down, 
and day is dying, not like a dolphin, but like a 
god. The colors of the forest are rich, but far 
surpassing them in richness and brilliancy are 
the hues of those ‘isles of beauty” which are 
floating in the far off sea of yellow light. There 
are no sun-set skies in Italy or among the islands 
that stud the Archipelago more characterised by 
glory, grandeur and sublimity. With such inde- 
scribably beautiful scenery on earth and in heaven 
around him, how can any one with a heart help 
exclaiming with a genuine son of song, 

‘Land of the West! green Forest Land ! 

Thus hath Creation’s bounteous hand 

Upon thine ample bosom flung 

Charms sich as were her gift when the gray world 

was young.” 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1844. T. H. 8. 





THE LAST OF THE BUCCANEERS; 


A YARN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


OVERSHADOWED by the sombre pall of midnight, 
the inhabitants of Mariel, a little town situated 
on the sea-coast, about sixty miles west of Ha- 
vana, Were reposing in quiet and security. The 
gentle sea breeze bore the breath of orange, cit- 
ron and palm through their open lattices, and 
fanned their heated brows, whispering olian 
accompaniments to the maidens’ dreams. 

Suddenly, a heavy, booming sound came moan- 
ingly on the breeze from the seaward; and then 
another and another came sharper and louder; 
arousing the wondering and half affrighted slum- 
berers, and causing strange commotion among the 
quiet-loving denizens of the village. Whence 
came, and what meant these ominous thunder- 
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nations—the sound could not come from the bra- 
zen throats of the Moro. 

The awakened inhabitants, half robed and 
anxious, had crowded down upon the rocky 
heights which overlooked their little harbor, and 
were stretching their eyesight in the gloom to 
sea-ward, which was every now and then for an 
instant illuminated by the fitful flash of the can- 
non, whose booming roar we have already noted. 
It was evidently an engagement between vessels 
at sea, but the darkness shrouded the combatants, 
so that it was impossible to discover their force or 
nation. With impatience the villagers awaited 
the approach of day-light, which would aid in 
revealing the mystery which had aroused them 
from their dreams. 

A low bank of black ragged clouds fringed the 
northern horizon, at which the old pilots on the 
* Torre” looked with anxious eyes, for to them it 
was evident that the combatants would soon have 
to battle with the fierce and unsparing storm- 
king. 

At last Aurora’s blush was seen to tinge the 
dark cloud-bank, as she slowly arose from the 
couch of night, gradually lifting the mist-woven 
veil from the scene, and revealing spar by spar 
in the dim distance, the vessels whose thunderings 
had so early enlivened the neighborhood. They 
were two in number, a corvette and small fore- 
top-sail schooner, both nearly yard-arm and yard- 
arm, each pouring forth a perfect sheet of flame 
and shower of shet at the other. As Sol came 
up from behind the high hills east of the town, 
and threw his bright light upon the belligerents, 
their colors told their country and their calling. 
From the peak of the corvette, the ensign of St. 
George shook its broad proud folds, while from 
each mast-head of the schooner, small red stream- 
ers danced out upon the :breeze, like the flaming 
tongues of enraged serpents; and a broad red 
flag, with two swords crossed in its centre, told 
that she was one of the “rovers of the bloody 
hand,” the oaken home of the Buccaneers.— 
Though hove to, the vessels were gradually borne 
nearer to the shore by the inward heave of the 
sea, and the tendency of the breeze, so that the 
combat was visible to the astonished spectators on 
shore. 

The fight was very unequal, as the English 
man-of-war seemed to be double the size of the 
schooner, and her guns far outnumbered the pi- 
rates’ battery, which however was well worked, 
though by a more scanty crew. As the vessels 
had drifted in within a mile of the shore, it was 
apparent that the battle must soon end. The pi- 
rate, which till now had lain with her main-top- 
sail aback, almost yard-arm and yard-arm with 
her enemy, was seen suddenly to brace around 
her yards, sct top-gallant sails, and haul up on a 
bow-line, as if to try to outwind her opponent. 
The manewvre was tried too late; escape to sea- 
ward was impossible: but two ways were left for 





pirates, by their next movement, scemed to have 
adopted the last plan; for, failing in her stretch 
to windward, she squared off before the wind, 
and headed directly in for the port, using only 
her stern chasers. ‘The Englishman followed 
close in her wake, with a cloud of canvass bel- 
lying from her yards, belching forth fire and iron, 
making the hills resound with his loud thunder. 

The harbor of Mariel is but a triangular nook 
in the coast, and is principally formed and only 
rendered safe by a large island which lies in its 
mouth, serving as a break-water against the ocean 
surf. The north western channel leading into 
the harbor, is broad and deep, while the other 
though deep, is narrow, extremely crooked, and 
is fringed and broken by dangerous coral reefs. 
The best pilots rarely venture through this chan- 
nel, even in calm, clear weather, and never, when 
the sky wears the aspect of a storm. 

The vessels were rapidly scudding in towards 
the harbor, while the astonished citizens gazed 
upon them in almost stupid wonder. The cruelty 
and overbearing disposition of the English nation, 
had created such strong prejudices against them 
among the Spaniards, that in the present case, 
there was little danger that the good people of 
Mariel would aid them by opposing the landing or 
escape of the Buccancers. 

The schooner reached the entrance of the port, 
she swept swiftly along the sandy shores of the 
island, another moment and she will ground upon 
the main shore and her crew will fly to the 
but ha! she rounds the inner point of the isl- 
and and bracing her yards sharp up, heads for the 
narrow, the impassable channel: bold and fearless 
must be the hand that guides her now, for one 
false turn of the wheel, one varying flaw of wind 
and she is helpless. Her course lies directly un- 
der the edge of the cliff upon which the villagers 
have crowded, and she flies along beneath them ; 
they gaze with shuddering hearts and half averted 
eyes, down upon her gory, death be-ridden decks. 
They see here a headless body, a shattered, crush- 
ed and quivering trunk ; there a bodiless head, with 
set teeth and glaring eyes; an arm with sabre still 
grasped in death—a leg, or on the red bulwarks the 
dark ooze of brains. Here lies one whose eye, 
wide glaring, lips compressed, and hands clutched 
in the death agony, tell how dreadful are his 
sufferings, though pride, that conqueror of agony, 
forbids a groan; there another, whose anguish, 
beyond all human endurance, breaks out in mad 
yells and shrieks, that rise even above the roar of 
the breakers, and the loud flapping of torn can- 
vass, or the battle shouts of pursued and pursuer. 
Oh it was dreadful to look upon! language nor 
the pen may say how dreadful! The pencil, with 
nature as a color mixer, the sky for an easel, and 
eternity for the task, could never do it full justice. 
Why, oh why should man, after seeing such sights, 
yet strive to write GLory with his blood-stained 
fingers upon death’s pale brow! 

Fast following, the sails of the corvette loom 











| them—one, to fight till victory or destruction 
crowned their efforts—the other, to make the 
Zand and find a refuge in the mountains. The » 


over the island ; her guns have ceased to fire. A 
moment more, however, and she will be too late, 
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for a few fathqms ahead, and the pirate will have 
gained the open sea. But ha! look! hark!— 
heavens! the schooner’s keel grates upon the 
sharp rocks—she trembles—crash go her top- 
masts over the bows !—she stops—she’s lost ! 

The schooner had grounded upon the last reef 
in the channel, and now, half dismantled, she 
swung slowly around broadside on—her battery 
bearing full upon the mouth of the channel, 
which the corvette had already gained. 

On the deck of the schooner stood a tall old 
man, whose long white locks streaming upon the 
wind, contrasted strangely with the red spots of 
blood and gore which spotted it. From his head 
and body the blood of many wounds streamed 
down upon the deck, yet like a crippled lion at 
bay, he stood leaning upon his long sword, glaring 
defiance with his blood-shot eyes upon the ad- 
vancing foe. Around him clustered all that were 
left of his band, like him, worn, wounded and 
bleeding, but fierce, silent and fearless, ready 
alike to die or win the dear-bought victory. 

The corvette bore down swiftly and noiselessly. 
On her forecastle clustered her crew, their num- 
bers ten to one of their foes, confident of an easy 
victory. Her captain stood far out upon his ves- 
sel’s bowsprit—pride, daring and confidence beam- 
ing from his face. As he nears the Buccaneer, 
waving his bright sword in glittering circles above 
his head, in tones that ring clear and loud 
through the air, he shouts,—‘ Surrender, dogs! 
down with arms and colors! Surrender, you hell- 
hounds, or not a soul shall live to tell your fate, 
and stretch our English hemp !” 

‘“* Hear your answer !” yelled the old Buccaneer, 
as he waved his blade in the air, and shouted 
** Fire!” 

One instant the gunners glanced along the dark 
tubes—the next, even as the head spars of the 
corvette touched the schooner’s rigging, there 
burst upon her one blinding shect of fire, one 
deafening burst of thunder; the tall cliff trembled 
to its base; the roar of the guns was echoed by 
one shrill sky-piercing shriek, and then all! was 
still as solitude, save again the surf-roar, and now 
and then a gurgling cry from beneath the black 
cloud of smoke which veiled the spot where the 
vessels were last seen. Slowly the smoke-cloud 
arose: just beyond the reef, with shattered spars, 
rent sails, half dismasted and nearly sinking, was 
the schooner, working against the rising wind, 
and with difficulty gaining an offing; but where 
was the corvette, a moment before so beautiful 
and proud, with her tall spars decked in snow- 
white canvass, from their thin peaks gay streamers 
dancing upon the breeze, looking like some proud 
and beautiful woman, attired for the ball—where 
was she now? Just above the surface of the 
water, three mast-heads, with a drooping flag 
flying from each, could be seen: they told the fate 
of the corvette and its gallant crew. The shock 
of the vessels’ mecting had forced the pirate over 
the reef into the open sea, while the broadside of 
the latter had not only driven in the bows of the 
corvette, but the concussion had forced her back 











into the channel, where she had filled and sunk, 
even before the smoke of that dreadful broadside 
had cleared away. 

Of her crew, a few dark specks, scen struggling 
for a moment amid the foaming and whirling 
waters, and then gone from mortal sight forever,— 
they were all! 

The inhabitants of Mariel left not the cliff un- 
til the last glimpse of the pirate craft had vanished 
in the distance to seaward ; and when at last they 
turned away, they crossed themselves, and shud- 
dered, as they thought of that day’s sights. They 
shuddered too as they felt the rising storm, and 
thought them of the sea-tossed mariners, while 
they looked up at the swift sweeping black clouds 
that came from seaward—’twas like to be a fearful 
night upon the waters. But what would storm 
and tempest betide the fallen, those who lay be- 
neath their waters—’twas for the living they 
should pray. 

Death is terrible, when with warning voice 
and slow but certain steps it creeps upon the 
aged ; terrible when he vanquishes the young 
and powerful; terrible when he renders colorless 
nature’s finest tints on the check of beauty, and 
dries the pulses of earth’s fairest creatures ; terri- 
ble when in its budding loveliness he freezes the 
veins of the tender infant; but oh, doubly terrible 
when atone fell swoop he hurries hundreds into 
his cold dark kingdom, unprepared, uncoffined, 
and unknelled. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the night following the day of the battle, 
and the storm had broke upon the Guerrera. She 
had been refitted as well as she could be at sea, 
and was now hove to under her fore-try-sail, with 
a fair chance of weathering the gale, if it did not 
continue too long for the offing which she had 
gained. 

From her deck the blood stains and black marks 
of battle had been carefully washed away, her 
rent sails had been supplied with new ones, and 
her spars either replaced or scarfed and refitted. 
The watch on deck were at their stations, and the 
only thing that would have reminded the specta- 
tor of the terrible part they had but lately enacted, 
was that here and there, amongst them, one would 
be seen with an arm suspended from his neck by 
the surgeon’s sling, or a plastered cheek, or a gashed 
brow ; for the dead were far down in an ev er-quiet 
grave; quiet, though above roared in sweeping 
wrath the hurricane, and ploughed the maddened 
bark; and the wounded were in their uneasy 
hammocks below decks. In the cabin of the 
schooner lay the old captain, with his tide of 
life on its last ebb. The rich curtains of crimson 
velvet that hung in ample folds above him, threw 
a ruddy hue over his sallow brow, but his wan- 


dering eye, bloodless lip, and the large stiffened 
drops of sweat that hung glistening on his tem- 
ples, told how near his last mooring grounds he 
lay. 


Beside the couch of the dying man stood 
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one, whose features similar, and look of deep 
anxiety betokened consanguinity with its occu- 
pant; yet in his high clear brow, soft dark eye, 
and woman-like mouth, there was little to account 
for his apparent calling, little to explain why Ae 
was found in a pirate’s home, with a pirate’s crew ; 
yet so it was. Hark! the sufferer speaks and 
beckons attention to him who watches by his 
side. ‘ Eduardo,” murmurs the dying man, 
‘“‘ Eduardo bend down thine ear, | have much to 
tell ye, and but little space to speak itin. My 
anchor’s apeak boy; I'll soon go—oh, God! [ll 
soon goto meet her—her—the only being in the 
wide world beside thee, who has ever proved true 
and faithful even to death; all else have been 
cold, heartless, selfish, deceitful, cowardly or 
treacherous. She—oh curse on the dogs! the 
cursed nation that begvared me, drove her to ruin, 
infamy and death, made thee a pirale’s son! Ed- 
uardo I die; but oh, I leave you a heritage, a 
bloody heritage! Vengeance! Vengeance for 
those who drove me from wealth, peace and hap- 
piness, upon the ocean, a remorseless destroyer, a 
leader, aye the chiefest of a band of devils.— 
Follow them my boy—circle the boundless ocean, 
sweep the broad seas—tinge the blue waters, rest 
not nor stay heli or brace till the bark’s last plank 
yields to the wave and the worm; away with 
boyish qualms and love-sick mercifulness; away 
with all but the thought, the damning thought, 
that thy mother died a ——— oh God! boy I see 
her yet—thee a fecble wailing infant, thy tiny 
fingers playing with the silken threads that 
drooped, over her glassy eyes, there cold and 
motionless ; hair torn and dishevelled, lips through 
which in the last agony, her pearly teeth had 
forced themselves: oh God! Boy, then—there—I 
knelt me down beside thy murdered, worse than 
murdered mother, and vowed to live but for re- 
venge! Revenge! ha, ha—!’ve had it. I vowed 
to rest not nor stay my hand till /7s blood had 
foamed upon my blade, and that done, to follow 
his cursed nation even till death ; and ‘hou—thou 
my son, shalt take mine oath; thy heritage is 
blood! I go Eduardo, I go to meet Aer, the pure, 
the holy, the spotless, (7 mother! And to meet 
him, the destroyer, to gaze on him, to see him 
quake beneath the sentence of eternal perdition, 
and to follow him even to the lowest pit of hell 
to taunt him in his agony. Boy take the schooner, 
she’s a brave bark ; stout hearts and strong hands 
have preserved her; she has borne me through 
many a hard fought day; take her, and while one 
plank of the old craft sticks to another, leave not 
her flag ; let her ever be as now, the scourge of the 
ocean, her flag the warning, her cannon the knell 
of every foc. I weaken boy—bear me on deck—I 
would again gaze forth upon the blue waters ; I 
would look upon the blue shroud that curls for 
my shattered hulk; I would speak to my crew, 
and tell them that thou, thou, Eduardo, art my 
choice! thou’rt theirs—they thine. Bear me on 
deck! ” 

They bore him upon the deck—for a moment 
he Jooked forth upon the black angry waters and 
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smiled defiance as the rough blast roared above 
his head, and roughly tore the covering from his 
weak limbs. ‘Call aft the crew,” he cried, ‘‘ I’d 
spin my parting yarn.” They came, slowly and 
sadly, and eyes that never before felt nature’s 
softening moisture, glistened with a light they 
never before had known. They cared not for death; 
’twas not that which pumped up sighs from their 
unfeeling breasts; no, they had faced the King 
of Terrors in all his varied and most ghastly 
shapes; they trembled, not that in his presence 
they stood ; it was that he who for many a blood- 
recorded year had Jed them through danger and 
excitement; led their battles and shared their 
revels, felt their hardships and known. their 
troubles, should now slowly but surely depart 
from amongst them. Had he died in the heat of 
battle they would not have felt so much the loss ; 
but now, and thus, most keenly they felt that he 
their chief was lost to them forever. Eagerly they 
crowded around him to hear his last words, and 
breathless stood the throng, that not a sound should 
pass unheard. Supported on the shoulder of his 
kneeling son, he looked upon them and_ feebly 
spoke. ‘I go, my men, on a long strange cruise, 
I wish that yet we might not part company; but 
it’s luck, that’sall. I leave ye the craft, a brave, 
good craft she is too. I leave ye her, and I leave 
ye ny boy for a !eader; he will keep up her name 
and fame, and I bid ye stand by him; yield not 
the craft whilst ye or he live, for she and ye be- 
long to him and vengeance!” ‘The old man was 
failing fast, and as he ceased, he sank feebly back, 
his eyes closed, his lips seemed to move as if in 
prayer, if one like him could pray., The erew 
broke forth in angry mutterings that rose on the 
ear of Eduardo like the low murmur of a coming 
storm. He had ever been unpopular with them; 
his heart too merciful, his hand too sparing, he 
illy suited those bloody men for a leader. ‘Their 
murmurs reached the ear of the dying chief, it 
aroused the expiring man, and with strange fierce 
energy, unaided he started to his feet, his yet 
bloody sword sprung from its scabbard, and while 
he flashed forth the lightning of his angry eye, 
he shouted in tones that mocked the tempest’s 
roar, ‘‘ Dogs! dare ye dispute my will? dare ye 
murmur at my bidding? Down villians ere I 
curse ye!” Even then, in his last dying agony, 
that fierce old man caused those fearless men to 
shrink in awe and silence back into calm obedi- 
ence; they shrunk away and murmured no more. 
He sank again into the arms of his son, and ina 
iow tone gave his last instructions. While he 
was speaking, the clouds flew swiftly by over-head, 
ragged, black and threatening. The spars though 
disencumbered from the weight of canvass, bent 
like hoop-poles before the force of the gale, and 
the rigging served as strings whereon the hurri- 
cane piped its wildest tune. Oh, it was a fitting 
night and place fora sailor to die. Above him 
shrieked the storm-king, him with whom he so 
oft had battled; around, all was foam and flash- 
ing waters, the air teemed with maddening ex- 
citement, all seemed leaping madly, racing with 
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the coursers of destruction. Oh, it was madly, 
grandly, majestically yet fearfully beautiful. In 
such a scene, at such a time, oh let my soul burst 
from its worn-out hull and spring out upon the 
flapping wings af the hurricane, amid the rushing 
clouds, the roar of wind and waters, and the 
shriek of Petrel and Albatross. 

While the old man spoke, his eye sought the 
heavens above—a small white cloudlect seemed to 
rest quietly above the vessel, while above and 
around it flew the black heralds of the storm with 
inconceivable rapidity. He gazed wildly for a 
moment upon it, and then, with the energy of a 
strong man’s last agony, burst from the arms of 
his son—one moment with arms outstretched as 
if to grasp some unseen form, and eyes up-glaring 
at the cloud, he shrieked, “it is she, Eduardo ! it 
is she—my own Monona—I come, my bride, I 
come!” and with one wild bound he cleared the 
bulwarks—a flash upon the waters, a gurgling 
eddy, and he was gone forever, unshrouded, un- 
coffined, and unmarked. The vessel sped madly 
on before the gale, but with a sad and quiet crew. 


CHAPTER III. 


* And his wife by turns she wept and smiled 
As she looked on the father of her child, 
Returned to her heart at last.” 


The Guerrera has gained her harbor, and Ed- 
uardo has pushed from her side, for on the shore 
there is some tie that draws him from his noisy 
mates. Alone, in a light skiff he steers his course 
up the Canima’s tide, and none know or ask 
whither he is bound or when he will return. 
None dared to question him while his father lived, 
—all fear to do it now. 

Far up the beautiful Canima is a large cavern,* 
only accessib!e by a steep and narrow path which 
wound up the face of the almost perpendicular 
cliff, from which grew a short fringe-like cover- 
ing of flowering shrubs, which were nourished by 
many a little rippling fountain, which rolls in 
connected bubbles down its rough side. 

Upon the out-reaching crag, which jutted forth 
from the cavern’s mouth, stands a form with head 
bent enquiringly down the stream. It is Eduar- 
do’s wife; she watches for the homeward bound. 
O how beautiful she appears as she poises herself 
on the narrow peak of black rock ; the clear sky, 
moon-lit and cloudless, serves as a hack-ground 
against which the gracefnl outline of her figure 
rests. The moon glistens on her long tresses of 
ebon silk, and the breeze half lifts. the gossa- 
mer folds of her mantil!a, revealing beneath, an in- 
fant sweetly sleeping in the only heaven an infant 
knows, its mothers breast. But see, her large 
black lustrous eye beams with joy-light, sec, her 
white hand waves the banner of welcome, her tiny 
feet twinkle on the narrow peak as if she would 





* Unto this day known as “Ia Cueva de los Piratas.” 
The writer has spent many an hour in exploring its dark 
and gloomy passages, and gathering rich specimens of 
crystal branch and congealation. It is only about five 
miles from the city of Matanzas. 








~~ 


spring into the silvery waters beneath, the soon- 
er to meet 





“the father of her child 
Returned to her heart at last,” 

But there speeds his boat along the glassy waters, 
her wake like a fountain of boiling silver sparkles 
and bubbles up brightness ; now its prow touches 
the rock, swiftly he clambers up its steep side and 
mother and child are clasped in his fond embrace. 
3urning kisses meet his lips, she spoke not but 
would press him to her beating heart, and then 
arching back her graceful head would gaze upon 
his dark face, as if io see if it was indeed him, or 
to mark what change time and exposure had 
wrought in the mirror of her happiness. Again 
and again the low sound of her lips’ fond pressure 
stirred the air, and at last she spoke: “mine own 
Eduardo, is it you at last, come again to shine 
upon the darkness of my solitude? Yes you 
have come, never O never again to leave me! 
Have you not my husband? Speak O speak the 
words, the blessed words for which my heart so 
long has yearned, ‘twould fall like heaven’s music 
song of welcome to my ear.” 

‘It cannot be yet, my bride, but soon, O soon 
[hope for freedom. and then for thee and hap- 
piness, our child and heaven,—but how is the 
little innocent, Seberina, how fares our gentle 
Carlos ?” 

“The child is well my husband” answered the 
young mother, sadly, “but you have not answered, 
—you go soon forth again upon the ocean? Oh 
go no more, Eduardo ! go no more forth amid perils 
and dangers, forsake the wild life which leads you 
away from my clinging arms and sorrowing heart, 
into dangers that are ever pictured in hues of 
blackest horror to my terror-chilled soul. Thou 
needest not gold ; leave thy blood-stained, carnage- 
loving comrades, and fly with me to some peaceful 
secluded vale, where none but us and our happy 
babe may live in the palace of nature’s chosen 
purity, innocence and joy hovering over us with 
sunny and untiring wings. Come—come my 
life, and look, Eduardo—see, our little Carlos 
waeks and smiles upon the happy thought: Oh 
think, ’tis an approving God, who throws his 
glorious light upon our infant’s face, as thence 
most easy to reach a parent’s heart.” 

The stern dark-browed man leaned his head 
upon his fair bride’s neck and wept; ay, he whom 
danger could never blanch, wept, while his infant 
leapt and crowed gleefully in its mother’s arms, 
and even dabbled its tiny fingers in the large 
drops that coursed down its father’s swarthy 
cheek. Its bliss was in its ignorance. 

‘‘Seberina, I cannot leave my fate ; it is too late, 
forever too late! my father has fought his last 
fight, he has slipped his cable, and now J—J am 
his successor. He has left me a dreadful heritage. 


I hear him yet-—“ Blood! Vengeance! Ven- 
geance for a murdered, worse than murdered 
mother’s wrongs.” 

‘“No my husband,” interrupted the imploring 
and tearful wife, “no, you are not bound to that 
dreadful life, you are too good, too merciful to 
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to lead a ruthless band of robbers, they even now 
as ever murmur at your goodness, you are yet 
pure, innocent, and free from blood, go forth 
with me into the sunny world and claim a peace- 
ful home and biding place. ” 

“No! never! it is too late, lam an outcast, we 
are hunted by the whole world’s blood-hounds, and 
| though innocent as that babe of crime, would 
be the first to mect with scorn, infamy and dis- 
graceful death.” 

‘No, Oh no my husband, they could not, 
would not harm thee; I would plead thy cause, 
I'd tell them that your sword had never been ex- 
tended but to save the helpless, thy shout had 
ne’er been heard but to call back the destroyer; 
I'd tell them how you saved me from worse than 
death, when the faithless elements had cast me 
lone and helpless into the hands of those dread- 
ful men, that horrible Manuel; Oh they would 
not harm thec. ” 

“ No my Seberina, it is too late, thou knowest 
them not, those men of chilling dignity, who sit 
in judgment upon their less fortune-favored breth- 
ren; with them justice is but a harsher name for 
death, severity their motto; Mercy, too fair and 
gentle for their ever-biding winter, blooms not in 
their presence, but shrinks away like a withered, 
blighted, unseen flower. They would spurn thy 
pleading form from their footstools, wert thou to tell 
them that a pirale’s son could live and be guiltless 
of crime. No my bride, that fearful heritage! 
those sepulchral tones—‘‘ blood! Vengeance for 
thy murdered mother’s wrongs!” they ring yet in 
my ear.” 

‘‘No Eduardo, it is not too late; we will go 
forth hand in hand with our infant, into some 
unknown and peaceful clime and who shall dare 
to say that guilt or infamy is linked with hearts 
that love like ours? But come, my love, the night 
is chill and the damp dews gather on your raven 
locks, come within.” 

They entered the cave, the inner luxury of 
which strongly contrasted with its rough and 
gloomy exterior. The narrow entrance, guarded 
by asingle hnge rock, which turned on a pivot, 


-opened into a large saloon, lofty and spacious. 


It was hung around wth silken tapestry, carpeted 
with the softest wools of Turkey, and ornamented 
with rich paintings and beautiful statues. From 
a long crystal stalactite hung in a silver lamp 
whose rays reflected from a thousand glistening 
points, cast a rich mellow light over the whole 
apartment. 

Upon a silken unpressed couch, lay an un- 
strung Guitar, where the watchful bride and 
mother left it when she went forth to look for her 
beloved. A small table, inlaid with the richest 
mosaic work, bore wine and refreshments, but 
they too were untouched. 

“Rest ye now my Eduardo, while I call my 
sleeping maidens to prepare our supper,” said the 
young wife disappearing in the interior of the 
cave, leaving the little duplicate in the arms of its 
father. We will now return to the Guerrera and 
her wild crew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


At the mouth of “El Rio Canima, ” now over- 
looked and guarded by a Spanish fort, which pours 
its clear waters into the beautiful bay of Ma- 
tanzas, is a small basin or lake, surrounded by high 
hills, and only approachable from sea-ward through 
a narrow winding channel, the mouth of which is 
so completely masked by thick over hanging man- 
groves, that few in passing would notice it. The 
Lake, clear and transparent as the cloudless sky 
which it mirrors, looks as if nature in some warm 
luxurious mood had scooped it from its rocky base 
to serve her as a bath. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TRUTA AND FREEDOM. 


“ He isthe Freeman whom the Trutu makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.”—Cowper. 


For the T'rvutn, then, let us battle, 
W hatsoever fate betide! 

Long the boast that we are FreEeMEN, 
We have made, and published wide. 


He who has the Truth, and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs, 
But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman :— ’ 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the Truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 

Loud may boast of all that ’s manly, 
But ean never be a Man. 


Friend, this simpte lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either them,— 

But to Truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 


Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever !—Time will test, 

Of the free-soul’d and the slavish, 
Which fulfills life’s mission best. 


Be thou like the noble Roman— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear ; 
Speak !—no matter what hetide thee ; 
Let them strike, but make them hear ! 


Be thou like the firstiA postles— 
Be thou like heroie Paul ; 

If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly !—speak it all ! 


Face thine enemies—accusers ; 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 

And, if thou hast Trurn to utter, 
Speak | and leave the rest to God. 


WwW. dB. & 
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THE NORTHERN LAKES. 





BY Cc. WHITTLESEY. 





Sartors divide the Northern Lakes into two sec- 
tions, the ‘ Upper” and the “ Lower” Lakes. In 
the infancy of Lake commerce, no artificial, and 
but few natural harbors were found upon the 
Upper Lakes; and the shipping which entered 
those waters, encountering greater dangers, re- 
ceived better freights and paid higher wages.— 
They were somewhat distinct from other vessels, 
and received the name of “‘ Upper Lake Vessels.” 

Harbors.—There are now no artificial harbors 
upon Lakes Huron and Superior, and only five 
upon Lake Michigan, viz.: Milwaukie, Racine, 
Chicago, Michigan City, and St. Jeseph’s. 

Lake Ontario vessels new ascend the Welland 
cana] to Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes; but 
their build and rig are such that they are readily 
distinguished from other Lake schooners, and are 
called ‘‘ Lower Lakers.” 

The Lake craft generally, whether driven by 
wind or steam, are remarkable for their beauty 
and strength. 

In all improvements hitherto, the General Go- 
vernment has expended about $2,100,000 upon 
the four Northern Lakes, whose commerce for 
1843, including all property put afloat, is estima- 
ted by the Topographicai Bureau at $65,000,000. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 500 feet deep, 
232 feet above the ocean, and embraces 6,300 
square miles; Lake Erie, 240 long, 84 feet deep, 
565 above tide water, and contains 9,600 square 
miles. The length and depth are not to be regarded 
as the extreme, but the mean or average. Lake 
St. Clair is 15 feet higher than Lake Erie, 20 feet 
deep, and covers 360 miles. Lake Huron covers 
20,400 square miles, is 8 feet above St. Clair, or 
578 above the ocean, 1,000 fect deep, and 240 
miles in length. Michigan is upon the same level, 
and has the same average depth of water; its 
length is 320 miles, its area 22,400. Lake Supe- 
rior is 400 miles long, 900 feet deep, contains 
32,000 square miles, and is 18 feet above Lake 
Huron. A part of the descent of the waters of 
Lake Superior is over a ledge of rocks at St. 
Mary’s, and forms a complete barrier to naviga- 
tion. A canal, oue mile long, is in contempla- 
tion, which will do away this obstruction at a cost 
of $400,000. 

There are cleven artificial, and firo natural har- 
bors, on the American shore of Lake Erie, and 
several islands at the west end, where vessels take 
shelter. 

It must not be supposed that the different ele- 
vations of the surface of the Lakes, are true for 
all time: they are good for the hour they were 
taken, but may be found to fluctuate in the ex- 
treme about six feet. The cause of this rise and 
fall has been the subject of much mystery and 
speculation. But a comparison of the fluctua- 
tions of the Lakes and the seasons, would have 
cleared away the mystery at once, since they are 
found to correspond exactly. The Lakes are af- 
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fected like all ponds, rivers, swamps, or other re- 
servoirs: they fill in wet weather, and in dry sea- 
sons fall away. 

Rise of Water —The Lakes cover an area of 
94,000 square miles, and receive the rain and drain- 
age of about 400,000. The Geological Reports of 
Ohio and Michigan, contain a very full history of 
the tidal movements of the Lakes; and we refer our 
readers to them for details. Lake Erie was de- 
pressed, from 1796 to 1811, about 6 feet below the 
highest known stage. It then rose till 1816, being 
then 44 feet to 5 above the year 96. In 1819-20, it 
had receded to the old level. The Upper Lakes 
and the Detroit river were high in 1814-15, flood- 
ing roads and cultivated land. Corresponding 
with this general swell of the Lakes, we find an 
increased amount of water in the rain gauge of 
the years immediately previous ; and, with the de- 
pression of the succeeding years, a like diminu- 
tion was observed in the quantity of falling rain. 
For instance, from 1810 to ’15, five years, the 
annual average fall of water at Phitadelphia was 
37 13-100 inches; from 1815 to 20, five years, 
36 23-100 inches—making an excess of 2 feet, 
104 inches for the years in which the flood was 
coming on. And this excess, it will be remem- 
bered, descended not only upon the surface of the 
Lakes, but also upon 306,000 square miles of 
other territory, whose surplus waters found their 
way into the Lake basin. From 1820 a general 
rise was observed, which attained its maximum on 
Lake Erie on the 25th of June, in3x. In De- 
troit river it was 4 8-100 feet; at Cleveland about 
6 feet, and at Buffalo 4 feet, 9 inches, covering tim- 
bered land, wharves, strects, and even the floors of 
warchouses along the shore. 

It may be shown that in the wet and cold years 
previous to 1838, a large increase of water fell 
from the clouds, but not so great as in the former 
rise. Although the water attained a greater rise, 
the amount of rain might be much less; for eva- 
poration has as great an influence as falling wea- 
ther, and this is increased or retarded by the tem- 
perature and prevailing winds. 

The removal of the forest has also a direct effect 
to increase the elevation of the Lakes, under the 
same fall of rain. Surplus water finds its way to 
the reservoir in less time ; it is not so long de- 
tained in its scattered state, spread over the coun- 
try drained by the Lakes, and consequently the 
force of vaporization acting on the surface, and 
not according to depth, is diminished. If this 
theory is true, we may expect in future to witness 
still greater inundations than those of 1816 and 
1838. 

It will be readily seen that the rise and fall of 
the different Lakes will not take place at exactly 
the same time, nor to the same extent, when so 
many causes are in operation to increase or dimi- 
nish the supply of water. The Lower Lakes not 
only receive their own surplus, but eventually 


} that of the Upper ones ; and the season, the direc- 


tion of the winds, the difference of climate over 
so wide a range of country—all have an influence 
in the result, 
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There is also an annual rise in the spring or 
summer, and a descent in the fall or winte., of 18 
inches to 2 feet—the effect of winter snows and 
rains, or summer drought—which has little con- 
nection with the general rise we have been consi- 
dering. It occurs alike in high and low stages of 
the Lakes. There is no lunar tide. 

Commerce of the Lakes.—The immediate loss of 
the Griffin, the vessel which La Salle put afloat 
on Lake Erie, in the autumn of 1679, appears to 
have deterred the French from building any more 
sail craft for the navigation of the Upper Lakes. 
The British, more acquainted with nautical af- 
fairs, built vessels upon these waters as soon as 
they acquired possession. Their troops and sup- 
plies were transported in schooners to the posts of 
Detroit and Mackinaw, as early as 1763-4, and 
their communications were kept up in that way 
until these posts were abandoned in 1796. Still 
their furs were transported down the Lakes in open 
boats, rowed by Canadian voyageurs. And the 
reason why preference was given to the canoe and 
the boat, appears to have been, that with them, 
starting from Montreal or Quebec, the trader, by 
carrying his goods, and his light craft, across the 
portages, could arrive at the remote Indian vil- 
lages on the Mississippi, with his cargo, and never 
change the mode of conveyance. 

As late as 1830, trips were made from Buffalo 
to St. Peter's in Mackinaw boats. The number 
of vessels navigating Lake Erie, when the English 
gave up the southern shore, is not known, but 
they did not probably exceed four or five. 

At the period of the war of 1812, there are said 
to have been eleven or fwelve American vessels 
upon its waters, most of them very small in size. 
In 1817, the first steamboat, called after a noted 
Indian Chief, the ‘‘ Walk-in-the-water,” made its 
appearance on the Lake. At that time there was 
no good harbor on the American side of Lake 
Erie, except at the island of Put-in-Bay. 

Increase of Steamboats.—In 1821 the Walk-in- 
the-water was lost in sight of Buffalo. In 1822 
the Superior, of 300 tons, was built at Buffalo to 
supply her place, and the same hull is now in trade 
rigged as a ship. Then came the Chippewa of 
100 tons, 1824; the Henry Clay, 318 tons, built 
at Black Rock, 1825; the Pioneer, of 230 tons, 
same year and place, being the first high pressure 
boat heard on those waters. In the year 1826 
there appeared the Niagara, 180 tons, the Wm. 
Penn, 275, and the Enterprize, 250. It was then 
that the mercantile interest began to importune 
the National Legislature for money to construct 
harbors of protection. The citizens of Buffalo 
had in 1819, on their own responsibility, estab- 
lished the practicability of making artificial har- 
bors, by forming one at the mouth of Buffalo 
creek. From 1826 to 1833, twelve new boats 
were put in operation, nine of which had high 
pressure engines. In 1833 there were ten boats 
launched, in 1834 eleven, 1835 seven, 1836 eight, 
1837 seventeen, 1838 sixteen, 1839 six, 1840 four, 
and during 1841, *42, ’43, only four in addi- 
tion. This decline in boat building arose from a 











partial diminution of travel, but more from the 
unaccountable excess of the years 1837-8. The 
transportation of property has hitherto been prin- 
cipally carried on by means of wind vessels. At 
this tirae there is a recular line of “Propellers” be- 
tween Oswego and Chicago, moved by sails or by 
steam, or both, as the occasion favors; and these 
vessels take about an equal freight of passengers 
and property. ‘The cost of steamboats per ton is 
estimated at 3130. Number of boats 64, tonnage 
27,000. 

The Welland canal, uniting the two Lower 
Lakes, is capacious enough for schooners of 200 
tons; and thus four Lakes, Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Michigan, constitute one navigation. The 
sail vessels and propellers of all the Lakes, exceed 
400 in number. 

Lake CITIEs. 

Buffalo—This place was settled about 1796, 
and in 1812 it had acquired importance in a com- 
mercial and military view. ‘The ground between 
Buffalo Creek and Black Rock, commands the 
entrance of the Niagara river, and the British 
shore opposite is within cannon range. 

Fort Erie, on the Canadian side of the Lake, is 
about 24 miles distant. The Government of the 
United States has located a permanent fortifica- 
tion at the head of the river, in a commanding 
position, overlooking the bay, the town, the river, 
and the flat country about Fort Erie. 

The population of Buffalo in 1840 was 18,000. 
The arrivals of steamboats and vessels in 1843 
were 2,964—departures, 2,920—in 1815, 395. 

The manufactures in 1840, including part of 
Black Rock, were 95,000 bbls. Flour—products 
of mills, $350,000—of Wool, $18,000—precious, 
and other metals, $20,000—Hardware, $19,000— 
Machinery, $57,000. Capital in manufactures, 
$630,000. There are 23 commission houses and 
213 retail stores. City debt in 1843, $64,500. 


Imports For 1843. 

917,517 bbls. Flour; 1,827,241 bush. Wheat; 
41,979 do. Pork; 223,963 do. Corn; 
25,329 do. Beef; 2,489 do. Oats; 
12,239 do. Seed; 1,332 do, Rye; 
29,940 do. Ashes; 17,402 kgs. Butter; 

8,719 do. Whisky; 10,464 do. Lard; 
8,281 do. Cranberries; 14,125 bbbs. do. 
2,857 do. Fish; 4,514 scks. Wool; 
2,387 do. Tallow; 9,863 bxs. Cheese; 
4,814 csks. Ham & Bacon.; 3,654 cks. do.; 
32,447 Hides; 2,128 doz. Brooms; 
865 bales Hemp; 2,343 pks. Furs & Skins; 
2,097 hhds. Tobacco; 2,298 bxs. Glass; 
23,753 pgs. Lead; 675 kgs. Shot; 
3,900,000 Staves; 1,216 tons Pig Iron. 


The total value of imports this season are esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. A comparative table will 
exhibit the number of arrivals, aggregate of flour 


ou’ -S 


and wheat, and estimated annual value of imports 
at the custom-house for the previous five seasons. 


Arriv. & Depart’s. Flour. Wheat. Estimated value. 
1838.... 3,895... 182,804.....673,674.......$3,075.895 
1839... ..3,955.. .258,507.....755,673....... 3,051,620 
1840.... .4,060.. .590,030.. .1,002,191....,.. 6,172,060 
1841.....5,290.. .714,057.. .1,666.610....... 7 
1842.... .5,626...745,722. .1,761,711....... 7,025,654 


The quantity of wheat, reducing the flour to 
its standard of five bushels, will give us the fol- 
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lowing as the aggregate landed at this port for 
four seasons. 


1843. 1842. 1841. 1840. 
Total of wheat, 6,414,826 5,489,821 5,236,895 3,952,341 

Cleveland.—The first survey of this city was 
made in September, 1796, and a settlement com- 
menced at once. In 1805 it was made a port of 
entry, the arrival of vessels not exceeding 40 a 
year. At the summer session of 1826, Congress 
appropriated $10,000 for the construction of a 
harbor, in consideration of its being at the 
northern extremity of the Ohio canal. By the 
spring of 1828, vessels of ordinary draught could 
enter the Cuyahoga river, heretofore at times en- 
tirely choked up by moving sand. Up to 1840, 
$124,000 had been expended upon this harbor— 
at all times good for vessels of 10 feet draught. 
In that year there passed into this port 1544 sloops, 
schooners, brigs and ships, and 1020 steamboats. 
7 boats, 54 schooners, and two brigs were owned 
at the place. 

The exports of wheat, 2,100,000 bushels—of 
flour, 500,000 barrels. ‘Total value of exports, 
$5,000,600. Population, 6,070. 21 commission 
houses—66 retail stores. Value of metals manu- 
factured, $31,000—of leather, $36,638—barrels of 
flour, 25,000. Valuation of real estate, (tax list) 
$1,256,814. The system of assessment in Ohio, 
places real property at about one fourth its current 
value, both in town and country. 

For 1843, the imports are stated by the collector 
at $5,991 ,651—exports, $5,502,108. Tonnage em- 
ployed, 9,386—in 1835, 3,962. Arrivals of boats 
and vessels, 3,482—departures, 3,532. The town 
was incorporated as a village, December 23d, 18i4 
—as a city, March 6, 1836. The general revenue 
for 1842 was $8,371—expenditures, $7,881— 
school fund receipts, $7,371—temporary debt, 
$6249—permament do., $13,774. 

Toledo.—The points through which the Mis- 
sissippi country connects with the Lakes, are Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Cleveland, as every one will at 
once see by examining a map which has the inter- 
nal improvements of the West laid down upon it. 

Toledo attracted the attention of speculators as 
early as 1817, but did not receive much notice 
from the public until the New-York and Erie 
canal was established. In 1842 boats were ena- 
bled to pass from the Wabash Valley tothe Lake; 
and in November, 1844, the canal from Cincinnati 
to Defiance is to be completed. The great impor- 
tance of these communications to the country and 
the city of Toledo, will strike every mind ac- 
quainted with the character, the mutual wants, 
and the vast resources of the regions connected by 
them. 

The year 1842 was the first of its canal busi- 
ness. In 1843 the following principal articles were 
received by canal: Flour, 21,709 barrels; pork, 
1873 do.; pork and bacon in bulk, 1,036,607 cks. ; 
lard, 748,510 Ibs.; corn, 116,143 bush..; pot and 
pearl ashes, 408,934 Ibs. ; furs and peltries, 120,301 
cks.. Passengers, 3,598. Total value of ex- 


ports, $664,795. 








For the interior there were cleared 34,852 bbls. 
salt, 3,811,768 lbs. merchandize, 466,899 cks. iron 
and nails, 349,335 cks. castings. ‘The population 
in 1840 was 1259. This place has in addition a 
rail-road communication with the interior of Mi- 
chigan, which brings large quantities of flour, but 
we have not been able to get the amount. There 
is also an almost unlimited water power, most con- 
veniently situated. 

Detroit.—The French had a military post (Fort 
Pontchartrain) where Detroit now stands, at an 
early day, and its civil settlement is dated in 1701. 
It has never ceased to be a military station to this 
day—a circumstance which has had an effect 
upon the social connections ofits inhabitants. Its 
history would be long, but interesting. ‘The story 
of the Catholic fathers and their disciples, the 
notable siege of Pontiac and his warriors, and the 
disgrace of the American arms under Hull, natu- 
rally demand a notice in connection with this an- 
cient town. But we can only give a few statistics 
of its present condition, and recommend the pe- 
rusal of its annals. 

The State of Michigan has constructed a rail- 
road from Detroit to Kalamazoo, which will soon 
be completed to the mouth of the St. Joseph’s ri- 
ver, on Lake Michigan. As the car exceeds the 
steamer in speed, and the distance to the south end 
of Lake Michigan is less than 350 miles, the gain 
in time will be not far from 40 hours to Chicago. 
From Detroit to St. Joseph’s is 180—thence to 
Chicago 75. The city is very handsomely situ- 
ated, commanding a view of the Canadian terri- 
tory opposite. In 1840 there were 9,102 people in 
the corporation—113 retail stores, 11 commission 
houses. Value of manufactures of metal, inclu- 
ding machinery, $72,000—barrels of pork put up, 
4,000. The fishing grounds commence at Detroit 
river, and extend through the same, Lake St. 
Clair and river St. Clair, through Lake Huron to 
the St. Mary’s, and thence to the extremities of . 
Lake Superior. The white fish are not taken in , 
Lake Michigan, whose waters are not sufficiently 
pure for their abode. The same is true of Lake ‘ 
Erie, although they have been caught in the ; 
western parts. Those from the rapids of the St. 
Mary’s, where the surplus waters of a Lake, con- 
taining 32,000 square miles, transparent as the at- 
mosphere, pass over a ledge of rocks 18 feet in 
height, are the largest and finest fish of the Upper 
Lakes. 

Detroit has water, but is destitute of gas lights. 
Her exports for 1843 are estimated at $1,586,381. 
The principal items are as follows: Flour, 263,083 
bbls.; wheat, 106,181 bush.; ashes, 9,656 cks. ; 
fish, 3,760 bbls.; pork, 3,074 bbls.; bacon and hams, 
71,669 cks.; lard, 27,776 Ibs. 


Chicago.—In 1830 the village on the north side 
of Chicago Creek, began to attract attention. On 
the southern side, on the Lake shore, and oppo- 
site the village, was a garrison of troops, consi- 
dered a frontier post. There was no natural har- 
bor, because the creek is small, and for 50 miles in 
each direction the shore is a continuous line of 
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drifting sand, partially closing the mouths of all 
streams. 

In 1840 it contained 4,479 inhabitants—a har- 
bor was partly completed, and capable of use. In 
1832 a steamboat was built here; in 1843 the 
tonage of the place was 117,000. Present ap- 
pearances encourage the hope that the Illinois 
and Michigan canal will soon be completed, clos- 
ing the last link in another chain of inland com- 
munication from the sea at New-York to the sea 
at the Gulf of Mexico. 





CAPTAIN SHUBRICK. 


Oxpitvuary AND Biocrapmcat Notice or Capt. 
Epwarp RutrLepGce Suvsricx. 
“The good die first, hut those whose hearts 
Are dry as summer’s dust, burn to the socket.” 

Wirt @ sad and heavy heart we take our pen 
in hand to notice the irreparable loss which our 
country has sustained in the death of him, whose 
untarnished name heads this paragraph. How 
often does the truth of the words quoted above, 
from the undying thoughts of Shelly, come home 
with sickening force to our hearts. It ever seems 
that ‘the good die first ;” that those who are most 
needed here on earth, are sooner removed to the 
heaven whence their many virtues and benign 
qualifications are derived. 

Through the kindness of a member of the fa- 
mily of the deceased, we have been furnished the 
data which enable us to give this obituary notice 
the form of a biographette; therefore our readers 
may rely upon its correctness. 

Before we commence upon the biographical por- 
tion, we will state that it is now near a century 
since the family of Shubrick came to this country ; 
and, since the formation of our Union, without a 
single exception, the mate members of the family 
have been enrolled either upon our army or navy 
list. 

At the commencement of the last war with Eng- 
land, there were five brothers, of whom four en- 
tered the navy, and one entered the army. All of 
them have given credit to their name and house. 
There are now in the navy, four officers of the 
name, two of the brothers above alluded to, and 
two nephews of the deceased. One of them, the 
orphan of the gallant Capt. John Templar Shu- 
brick, who was lost in the sloop of war Eper- 
vierre, at the close of the last war, commanded a 
vessel in the south of Florida, during the late Se- 
minole war; and, for his gallant conduct, on re- 
peated occasions, merited and received the public 
thanks of the President and the head of the naval 
department. 

Passing by the well known merits of Commo- 


dore William Branford Shubrick, now chief of 


one of the naval Bureaus, and his surviving bro- 
ther, Capt. Irvine Shubrick, we shall briefly no- 
tice the lamented dead. 

Edward Rutledge Shubrick was born at Belvi- 
dere, (the family seat,) near Charleston, 8. C., on 
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the 12th day of May, 1793. Until the age of 16, 
he remained at home, ardently pursuing the stu- 
dies necessary to fit him for a profession which re- 
quires the highest scientific attainments, as well as 
gentlemanly accomplishments. He received his 
appointment as a midshipman on the 16th of 
February, 1809, was immediately put upon active 
cruising, and in the short space of four years was 
commissioned as a Lieutenant. 

He remained in this grade until April 24th, 
1820, when he received his commission as a Com- 
mander. He held this rank, and continued in 
active service until the 9th of February, 1837, 
when he reached the highest round of our ladder 
of promotion, being made a Post Captain. He 
took command of the frigate Columbia, in the 
spring of 1812, immediately after, setting sail for 
a foreign station, whence the afl-wise Ruler of our 
destines had decreed he never should return. The 
Resolutions of his officers, prepared immediately 
after his death, which we annex to this article, 
speak that 1. his favor, which our poor pen can 
but coldly express. The perfect unanimity of sor- 
row and regret, so feelingly expressed by so large a 
number of persons who were intimately associated 
with the deceased, under the rigorous discipline of 
our service, speaks volumes in favor of a character 
so Winning, as not to leave an encmy to rejoice 
over his departure. 

One who had known him long and well, in a 
letter addressed to us since the nielanchoty event, 
says: ‘THis life had of course the usual vicissi- 
tudes attending a seaman’s course. He performed 
his duties faithfully, he shrunk from no responst- 
bility, avoided no hardships, was honored, re- 
spected, and beloved by all who knew him; and I 
think I can say with confidence, he has not left an 
enemy on earth.” 

He was several times engaged in action with 
the enemy during the last war. He commenced 
his naval career under the gallant but unfor unate 
Commodore Rougers, and throughout the war 
shared his varying fortunes. While in the U.S. 
ship President, off the coast of Ireland, she cap- 
tured a valuable prize, on board of which Shu- 
brick was sent as prize master. Immediately after 
he separated from the President, he was chased 
by an English force, far greater than his own, 
into the bay of Biscay. With much skill and su- 
perior tact, he carried his vessel safely into Bour- 
deaux, whence he finally brought his charge to 
ihe United States. 

Te was married in 1817 to an accomplished lady 
of his native State, who with three children still 
survives to mourn the loss of a tender and devoted 
husband, and an exemplary and affectionate fa- 
ther. Thus the gallant Shubrick, after having 
braved the perils of war and tempest for fifty-one 
years, found at last a -sailor’s grave, where, en- 
wrapped in his blue shroud, he will await the final 
call which shall bid the sea unfold its treasures, 
when we hepe and believe he will arise to take his 
seat among the pure and blessed. His remains 
are not where graven marble may uprear its cold 
front, and tell a careless mortal that the dust of a 
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hero lies beneath it; but his name will long live 
with no other monument than the appended testi- 
monial of his manly worth and virtue. 

Capt. Shubrick died on board the Columbia, on 
the morning of the 12th of March, 1844, in lati- 
tude 20° 54 N., longitude 38° 35° W. The fri- 
gate was bound to Cadiz, and thence to Gibraltar, 


to join the Mediterranean squadron, 
E. Z. C. J. 





RESOLUTIONS 
Of the Officers of the United States Frigate Co- 
lumbia, unanimously passed upon the death of 

Carr. E. R. Suvprick. 

“U.S. Frigate Co.umpia, aT SEA, 
Marcu 15, 1844. ; 
“ Tat, 27° 18 N., Lon. 37° 17 W. 

* At a mecting of the officers, held this day in 
the cabin, for the purpose of paying a tribute of 
respect to the memory of their late lamented Cap- 
tain, Edward Shubrick, Lieut. J. R. Goldsborough 
was called to the chair; and on motion, Lieut. 
Green, Dr. Addison, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Allen, 
were appointed a committee to report such resolu- 
tions as the melancholy occasion demanded ; and 
in a short time the following were introduced and 
unanimously adopted. 

‘* Resolved, That we deeply lament the death of 
Capt. Edward R. Shubrick, whose high moral and 
intellectual qualities, united with a remarkably 
amiable disposition, gained for him the respect and 
love of all under his command, and by this melan- 
choly event the country has been deprived of a 
high-toned gentleman and a brave and gallant de- 
fender, and the navy of one of its most able and 
accomplished officers. 

“ Resolved, 'That not only in his character as an 
officer, but in that of a warm, single-hearted, and 
gencrous friend, his memory will be cherished by 
by us with feelings of the deepest attachment and 
regard. 

‘* Resolved, That we, the officers of the U. S. fri- 
gate Columbia, who knew him so well, and were 
associated with him so long, feel called upon, in a 
peculiar manner, to deplore his untimely end. 

“ Resolved, That in this afflicting dispensation of 
Providence, we truly sympathise with his bereaved 
family, and commend them for consolation to that 
Being, who alone can ‘temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

** Resolved, That, as a token of our sorrow and 
the high respect we entertain for the memory of the 
deceased, we wear crape on the left arm and 
sword hilts for ninety days. 

“* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
communicated to the widow of the late Capt. Ed- 
ward R. Shubrich, and to the Editors of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle, and the Charleston Courier, 
with a request to the latter to publish the same in 
their respective journals. 

“J. R. Go_psporouay, 
“ Lieut., Com’g. U. S. Frigate Columbia, 
* Chairman. 

“S. R. Appison, Assist. Surgeon, Secretary.” 
[Signed by all the officers on board, 37 in number. ] 
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BY MISS E. A. EVANS. 





“Lay her i’ the earth ! 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring!” 
Shakspeare. 

One morning in the early part of the extremely 
warm summer of 18—, I was travelling along the 
dusty highway towards the city of N---. No 
rain had fallen for many days; and the young 
grass and humble wayside blossoms were wither- 
ing beneath the scorching rays of a Southern sun, 
I too felt my weary head fast drooping earthward, 
when a cool sparkling stream came bounding 
across my path, leaving a long bright line of ver- 
dure to mark its pleasant pathway. Instinctively 
I followed the course of the rivulet, ; I bathed my 
hot brow in its refreshing waters—watched the 
tiny fishes, sporting over the bright sands—listened 
to the song of the hidden bird, and gathered the 
wild roses that dipped their blushing petals in the 
waves. Thus pleasantly engaged, I forgot my 
journey, and wandered on through the sweet val- 
ley till I reached a large antiquated farm-house. 
It stood beside the creek, and was half concealed 
by a cluster of weeping willows that swept its low 
roof with their long silvery leaves. The smoke 
curled lazily up from the chimney; and the white 
palings peeped forth from the clusters of blossom- 
ing vines. All outward things breathed peace 
and blessedness ; and yet, a few short moments 
since, a tempest to which the earthquake’s fury 
were as nothing, raged within those quiet walls 
—within the portals of a human heart, that now 
lay all cold and pulseless! and sorrowful to tell, 
rendered so by its own ungoverned impulses. I 
entered the open door. A fair young girl lay 
dead upon the sofa! Her rich hair lay in wild 
masses around her marble neck and finely moulded 
form; the long lashes drooped heavily over the 
closed eyes, and the broad open brow told that a 
spirit of no common order had been the inmate of 
its deserted halls. Yet the small delicate features 
were strictly feminine, and the deep tears of sor- 
row and suffering lingered still around the chill 
cheek and lips. A broken phial, escaped from the 
palsied hand, told how the fatal deed had been ac- 
complished. 

The group of honest country people who stood 
near, looked down with awe and wonder, and 
could not conceive how one so fair, delicate, 
and richly clad, could have had aught of earthly 
sorrow. Alas! the rich silken robe, the jewels 
that shone on the small snowy fingers, were little 
regarded by the unfortunate owner. But who, 
and what is she? A stranger from a far land, 
who but a few short days since came to this se- 
questered glen to seek repose. 

A scroll lay beside her, and presuming that its 
contents might inform us of her history, I opened 
it and read ag follows : 
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“Friends! alas, no—I have no friends! and { 


therefore am I thus. Kind strangers, condemn not 
unheard, one who has none to plead her cause. 
Perhaps your happier lot may prevent you from 
fully understanding feelings like mine. You walk 
bencath the fair skies that smiled upon your birth 
—you know not what it is to be an exile—a 
houseless wanderer on the earth, to buy with 
yold a shelter beneath another’s roof-tree, and 
mark the free smile of the close knit circle fade 
away, and their accents grow cold on the ap- 
proach of the pale-faced stranger. Yet she too 
once had friends and relatives. A band of young 
sisters wreathed their soft arms with hers, as they 
sported in the merry spring time on the green 
banks of the Vistula. An honored father shel- 
tered them from evil by the broad shield of his 
name and wide spread lands: and the fond eye 
of a tender mother followed us with unsleeping 
love. Werejoiced in each other's joy, and knew 
no sorrow, till the grasping hand of despotism 
drove us forever from Poland. We found shelter 
on your peaceful shores; but my proud father’s 
heart grew faint, as he thought of his fallen 
name and desolated country; and in a few short 
months he died. My sisters drooped like sweet 
blossoms transplanted from their native clime, and 
faded, one by one away from earth; and she who 
gave us birth, whose life was as it were, a part of 
ours—she too bent down her head, and listened 
no more to my voice as of old. Day by day she 
became more sad and silent, until death came to 
restore her to the gone-before. Why did I not 
follow them ? 

‘TRAN, the tried friend and sharer of our for- 
tunes, still stood at my side, and supported by his 
strong love and faith, I again lifted up my eyes 
and dared to hope. With Aim the future eould 
not be all dark. I dreamed not that there was no 
future for him; for he strove to conceal from me 
the slow fever which was wearing away his vitals ; 
and when at last he sunk upon the death-couch, 
still he held my hand and smiled, as if death itself 
were disarmed by the mighty power of love. 

“Tt was a dreadful night. The lightning flash- 
ed, and the fierce storm beat against our crazy 
dwelling, till it rocked and shook to its foundation. 
I prayed that it might fall—that the red thunder- 
bolt might find a place in my bosom—that | might 
die with Iran! But the tempest passed away, and 
the cold gray light of morning found me seated be- 
side his lifeless form—alone in the world. Yet his 
spirit still hovers round me in the dim night and 
by day. Something from the blue clouds beckons 


me hence. Iran! I come! and may Heaven”— 


Here the manuscript became illegible from the 
tears of the unhappy writer. My own fll fast, as 
I exclaimed, Oh that I had come sooner! Per- 
haps a kind voice, or friendly care, might have 
given courage to this stricken soul; she might in 


time have become resigned to the dispensations of | 


Providence, and have lived a useful and honored 


servant of Him whose commands she has thus | 


outraged. 











Reader, condemn her not; for peradventure 
even thou art not altogether guiltless. Has des- 
pair never gathered strength within the breasts 
of those who read contempt in thy light tone, 
and scorn in thy haughty brow? Has not 
the friendless one oft shrunk from thy cold wither- 
ing glance, and groaned beneath life’s burdens ? 
If so, lay thy finger on thy lips, and be silent ! 

And thou, dear sister, who sittest in thy own 
quiet home, surrounded by cherished forms and 
objects, let thy heart ever flow with gratitude to 
the great Giver, and remember “the stranger that 
is within thy gates.” 





LINES TO EDWARD * * *. 
SF 


MISS 8. J. CLARKE. 


Trov art a sailor, and thy home 
Is where the wild winds sweep; 

Thou art tossed upon the sparkling foam, 
And rocked upon the deep. 


I read thee thus, when first we met, 
Enthusiastic, wild, 

Tmpetuous, independent, yet 
Confiding as a child. 

Confiding—ah, ’tis well—for love 
And happiness do rest, 

And peace doth hover as a dove, 
O’er a confiding breast. 

And some there are, for whom till death 
The trusting heart may stay ; 

Yet some there are, who win our faith, 
And win it to betray ; 

But though a thousand times betrayed, 
Let not all faith depart, 

And doubt and dark distrust instead, 
Cast anchor in thy heart. 


They say it is a sailor’s boast, 
That, fickle as a child, 

He lights love’s torch on ev’ry coast 
Along the waters wild. 

With hopes and fears he maketh sport, 
Of vows an idle jest ; 
He hath a sweetheart in each port, 
North, south, and east and west; 
And when his vessel onward moves, 
And when the shore grows dim, 
He cares not though a thousand loves 
Are borne along with him. 

On deck, amid the sailor crowd, 
A gayer never stepp’d,— 

His yarn as light, his laugh as loud, 
As though no maidens wept. 

He hears with no remorse, regret, 
That when all hope forsook them. 

They threw themselves—in Hymen’s net, 
And honest landsmen took them ; 

This is not wel!—sure ’tis not well; 
Such hearts can never prove 

The true and lasting joys that dwell 
In friendship or in love. 
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Though partings give them no distress, 
And farewell words no pain, 

They cannot know the blissfulness 
Of meeting once again. 

Earth holds no meaner things than they, 
With cold and selfish hearts, 

Who smile unmoved, while joys decay, 
And hope’s last gleam departs 

From faithful breasts, where love for them 
Till life’s last throb, shall burn 

Like the living light of a brilliant gem 
Within a funeral urn. 


Be it not thus with thee, my friend,— 
Let them not say that thou 

Art changing as the waves that blend 
Beneath thy vessel’s prow. 

Let them not say, despite thine air 
Of truth and manly pride, 

Thou art fickle as the winds that bear 
That vessel o’er the tide; 

But let the memory often rise, 
And check thou not its power, 

Of those thou hast professed to prize 
In friendship’s sunny hour ; 

Let faces of the tried and true, 
At morn, at noon, at even, 

Gaze at thee from the waters blue, 
And down on thee from heaven. 

Though leagues divide, though oceans roll 
Between their waves of brine, 

The magnetism of the soul 
Shall draw their hearts to thine. 

And when the fierce storm winds are heard, 
Like spirits lost to rave, 

And when thy vessel, like a bird, 
Flies frightened o’er the wave; 

When long and loud the thunders roar, 
When bends the stately mast, 

And stoutest hearts are bowed before 
The fury of the blast; 

Then shalt thou know, prayers earnest, warm, 
For thee shall rise on high, 

Till.God’s own arm shall stay the storm, 
And clear the clouded sky. 


New Briguton, June, 1844. 





TO ONE FAR AWAY. 


BY MISS E. A. EVANS. 





I Look upon the dancing waves— 
They gaily seek a southern sea ; 
Perhaps they yet may meet thy gaze.— 
Then wilt thou. dearest, think of me ? 


The soft wind plays amid my hair, 
And whispers of a southern clime; 
Thrice welcome is that blessed air, 
Perchance it once cooled cheek of thine. 


And e’en the radiant orbs of night 
I bless, as slow they fade away ; 
Haply they too may meet thy sight, 

Ere rises fair the roseate day. 





STANTON’S REPORTS. 


Reports of Casks ARGUED AND DECIDED IN 
THE Supreme Court or THE State oF Onto, 
IN Bank. Edwin M. Stanton, Reporter. Vol. 
12—1544. 

Tuis volume of the Ohio Reports is a valuable 
addition to the jurisprudence of our youthful State. 
In noticing these Reports, we shall confine our- 
selves to such cases reported, as are of interest to 
the people, in that they affect their business rela- 
tions. We shall note the decisions in the alpha- 
betical order of the branches of law to which they 
relate. 

As to Actions.—An action is a legal formula 
by which justice is done to suitors. 'There are 
nine actions, viz.: Asswmpsit, Debt, Covenant, 
Trespass, Tyover, Detinue, Replevin, Case, and 
Ejectment, besides several subsidiary writs—such 
as Scire Facias, Mandamus, Quo Warranto, &c. 
On this branch we shall note the following deci- 
sions in this volume. 

1. * Upon the question, whether the action of 
debt on simple contract, not barred by the 
statutes of limitation of 1804 and ’10, is barred 
by either of the statutes of 1824, °26, or 31, 
when the cause of action arose previous to 
1824, the Judges were ay? divided. That 
such action is not barred, is the effect of this 
division.” 

“No State shall pass any law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts,” says the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. In our opinion, causes of action, accruing 
previously to making a statute of limitations, cannot 
be affected by it. We cannot subscribe to the 
doctrine of the Court, that laws affecting only the 
remedy for the breach of contract, do not im- 
pair its obligation. According to this principle, 
the State may make such laws with regard to the 
recovery of claims, as will render them worthless. 

2.“ Whenever it appears, in the progress of a 
trial, that the plaintiff has no right of action, 
the Court may direct a nonsuit.” 

Although this may be the law, yet we believe 
that suitors and their counsel know most about 
the facts and law of their cases; and safety de- 
mands that the Court should withhold decision un- 
til they have heard the whole matter. It is folly 
to talk of saving time when justice is at stake. 

3. “Scire facias may be maintained before a 
Justice of the Peace against a Constable, for a 


false return upon mesne as well as final pro- 
cess.”” 

4. “A writ of mandamus will lie against an 
officer vested with discretionary power, who 
refuses to act, and also against an officer who 
refuses to perform a merely ministerial duty.” 
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5. “ The statute allowing a joint action to be 
maintained by banks against the drawer and 
endorser of bills of exchange, applies as well 
to foreign corporations as to those created by 
the laws of this State.” 

6. “ Where several persons execute a bond, 
some as principals, and others as sureties, at 
the same time, upon the same consideration, 
and for the same purpose, the instrument tak- 
ing effect by a single delivery, they are in law 
joint obligors, and may be sued as such. It is 
immaterial in what form or on what particular 
part of the instrument the signatures are af- 
fixed.” 

7. “The detention, arrest, and conviction of 
a felon, or the discovery and return of stolen 
money, is, in general, a good consideration to 
sustain a promise of reward,” 


Public policy undoubtedly makes this decision 
good law, but it seems too much like giving money 


to induce people to do their duty. It is as much 


the duty ofevery citizen to exert himself in bringing 
felons to punishment, as it is his duty to obey the 


laws. That man would be laughed out of Court, 


who should attempt to bring an action for the re- 
covery of money promised him on consideration 
that he would not violate the laws. 


Amercement.—1. “ The judgment against 
a sheriff, amerced for neglect to execute final 
process, should include the amount of the ori- 
ginal judgment, interest thereon, costs, and 
ten per centum on the whole sum thus made 
up.” 
2. A judgment in amercement draws inter- 
est as other judgments until paid.” 


Appraisement.—1.‘* Where lands subject to a 
mortgage are sold under a decree of foreclosure, 
the emblements of the lessee are protected, 
and do not pass toa purchaser under the de- 
cree.” 

2. * Where lands are valued for judgment 
sale, the value of the annual crops is not in- 
cluded in the estimate.” 

3. The debtor’s rights can be secured only, 
by regarding the annual crops as personalty, 
requiring separate levy.” 

Notes, Bills, Bonds.—-1. “In a-suit against one 
on a joint obligation, a co-obligor, although 
not sued, cannot be called asa witness for the 
plaintiff to prove the execution of the instru- 
ment.’ 

2. *Where one who is a member of two 
firms, borrows for the use of one firm, money be- 
longing to the other, and gives in the name of 
one firm, his promissory note, payable to a mem- 
ber of the other firm, the payee of the note 
may sue and recover upon the instrument at 
law.” 

3. “ An accountable receipt is equivalent in 
legal effect to anote.”” See also action 5. 

4. “When a sheriff absconds with money 
collected on execution, having previously made 
tender to the party entitled, who refused to 
receive it, such tender and refusal are no de- 
fence to the sheriff’s securities in a suit on his 
official bond.’ See also action 6. 
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Chancery.—The main difference between a 
court of Law and a court of Chancery, is, that the 
latter takes cognizance of those causes, wherein 
‘full, adequate, and complete remedy” cannot be 


obtained in a court of Law. In Law the par- 


ties cannot testify, but in Chancery, the parties 
may be compelled to answer under oath, to all the 
facts of the case. 

Chancery will grant relief in cases of fraud, acci- 


dent, mistake, breach of trust, &e. It will also 


compel performance of a contract, when damages 
at Law will not repair the real damage arising 
from its non-performance. 

The proceedings are commenced by filing a Bill 


stating the grievance and asking redress. A jury 


is not a part of this court except when the validity 


ofa will is contested. The court, however, can 


send an issue of fact to the jury at discretion. 


1. “A Court of Equity will not compel the 
specific performance of a contract in favor of 
one who has not been diligent in performing 
his own part of the contract.” 

2. “The laches of a vendee will prevent a 
Court of Equity from interfering to compel 
specific performance in his favor.” 

3. “A court of Chancery will not refuse to 
compel a specific execution of a contract in 
favor of the vendee, on the ground of inade- 
quacy of price, where the vendor, after making 
the contract with full knowledge of the facts, 
had refused to rescind,and held on to a part of 
the purchase money.” 

4.“ Where both parties have dealt with 
equal means of knowledge, the court will not 
presume the consideration inadequate.” 

5. “ A court of Equity will not interfere to 
abate a private nuisance, unless the person 
seeking its aid has established the right and 
the facts in a suit at law.” 

6. “ Equity will not interfere when the da- 
mages are of a trifling or merely nominal cha- 
racter, unless to prevent permanent injury, or 
entire ruin of property.” 

The prerogative of Chancery is to do justice in 
all cases beyond the power of a court of Law. She 
rises sublimely above its technicalities and narrow 
limits, and spreads her broad gis over all, whe- 
ther male or female, high or low, rich or poor, 
young or old. Whoever approaches her sanctu- 
ary with “clean hands,” can find redress for any 
wrong. The student who studies her precepts, 
cannot fail to love the right and improve his quali- 
ties, if he appreciates their true spirit. 

Corporations.—1. “ Foreign corporations, su- 
ing in the couris of this State, must prove their 
corporate capacity.” 

Estates.—1. “It is doubtful whether permanent 


leasehold estates are to be considered as per- 
sonalty or realty.” 
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Forcible Entryand Detainer.—1.* A purchaser 
at tax sale cannot obtain possession by proceed- 
ing under the act for forcible entry and de- 
tainer.”? 

Husband and Wife.—1. “ The freehold of a 
husband in his wife’s land, may be sold on ex- 
ecution against the husband.” 

2. “The legal settlement of a husband draws 
to it the legal settlemient of the wife. She can 
acquire ne legal settlement elsewhere, neither 
by marriage with an adulterer, nor by actual 
residence.” 

3. “ A married woman can only be divested 
of her estate during coverture in the manner 
pointed out by statute.” 

4. “The statute providing for the incum- 
brance or conveyance of lands of a married 
woman, must be strictly pursued.” 

5. “The Legislature has not power to make 
laws that shall pass the land of a married wo- 
man by an instrument not binding upon her at 
the time of its execution.” 

6. “ The curative acts rendering valid the im- 
perfect acknowledgment of decds by a mar- 
ried woman, are void.” 

7. “A certificate of acknowledgment to a 
deed by husband and wife, stating that she 
was examined “according to law,,” is not suf- 
ficient to bar her of dower after her husband’s 
death.” 

“To bar the wife of dower after the hus- 
band’s death, the certificate of acknowledge- 
ment must show upon its face what acts were 
done, so that the court may see that the statute 
was complied with.” 


It is to be regretted that the legislature does not 
give the wife more independence in the manage- 
ment of her own property. All our laws relating to 
the rights of the feme cowvert, partake too much 
of the spirit of barbarous times, when the true 
sphere of woman was not understood. A woman 
may possess a large estate of real and personal 
property, and before a twelfth month shall have 
passed after her marriage, she may be left without 
a home or a penny, so long as the husband lives. 
The law gives all her personalty, of which she is, 
or may be in possession, and also the entire con- 
trol of her realty to the husband while he lives. 

The rights of woman are annihilated at the mar- 
riage altar. 

Interest.—1. “In an action upon a renewed 
note into which illegal interest has been incor- 
porated, the consideration may be inquired into 
and the illegal interest deducted, in all cases 
except where there has been a voluntary and 
full liquidation and payment of interest be- 
tween the parties.” 

2 “An agreement between a bank and con- 
tractors on the public works to make a loan to 
the state, and charge the contractors 5 per cent. 
commission, is an illegal shift and device by 
the bank to obtain more than 6 per cent. inter- 
est and cannot be recovered. Butif the con- 


tractors pay the commission they are in part de- 
lucto, and cannot recover it back.” 





It is an inquiry worthy the attention of all legis- 


lators, whether the temptation which the usury 4 


laws hold out to the violation of good faith, \g 
not more than counterbalance all the good that can 
result therefrom. They are said to be laws for the 
“restraint of avarice.” This is a false basis, for 
avarice can only be restrained by moral means. 
Laws like those of Draco, written in blood, may 
put the avaricious in fear, but they cannot root the 
passion from the heart. 

It is also said, that the poor are sometimes op- 
pressed by the covetous and these laws are for their 
relief. True,but he who has money to lend will 
exact what he deems its value, or make it availa- 
ble in some other sphere. Hence the man whose 
necessities compel him to borrow, must promise 
either to pay the rate demanded or not borrow. 
He must then labor under one of three difficulties, 
either remain embarrassed, pay exorbitant interest, 
or violate his promise and damn his honor, until 
a more generous spirit shall actuate those possess- 
ing the ability to relieve their distressed brethren. 


Reputation is as valuable as bread, and the true 
MAN will dispense with the latter before he will con- 
sent to rob himself of the former. There is no 
danger of the starvation of any person in this 
country, for the people are bound to provide for 
the subsistence of all who cannot feed themselves, 
and for the good education of their children. The 
man is a knave who promises to do that which he 
intends not to perform. ‘The usury laws are ma- 
king rascals every hour they exist, because under 
the sovereign authority of the State, they salve the 
consciences of those who would not otherwise do 
wrong. Should legislators say to the people, ‘you 
may promise to pay more than 6 per centum as of- 
ten as you choose’, but we invite you to discard all 
such agreements? Is money the primum mobile of 
our law-makers? and do they consider honor as 
nothing when contrasted with the ‘almighty dol- 
lar ?” Is integrity measured by dollars and cents ? 
Is trash worth more than the dignity of a good 
character? What honest man would not choose 
to pick the bones the rich man leaves rather than 
violate his faith. The legislature, then, holds out 
temptation to vice, and offers a reward for dis- 
honesty. Ifa man makes an agreement with his 
neighbor, let not the sanctity of the law adorn the 
breach. All wrong legislation never fails to be 


eloquently immoral. 


1. “A Justice of the Peace is not bound to 
issue an execution without special order of the 


Vou. L—4. 
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judgment creditor, until the time allowed for 
putting in bail for stay of execution has expired. 
But when the time for putting in bail has expir- 
ed he must issue execution without special or- 
der.” 


Landlord and Tenant—1.* Where a landlord 
would enforce a forfeiture of a lease for non- 
payment of rent, the exact rent due, must be 
demanded before sunset of the day when due, 
on the land, at the most notorious place.” 

See also appraisement lL. 

Lien.—-1. **Seamen have a lien upon steam- 
boats and other water-craft for their wages.” 


Officer—1. “It is an indictable offence in pub- 
lic officers to exact and receive any thing more 
for the performance of their legal duty than the 
fees allowed by statute.” 


Statute of Limitalions.—l. “ The plea of the 
statute of limitations is a defence not to be fa- 
vored.” 

This statute we also regard as immoral, and 
therefore wrong. It fixes a time beyond which 
claims cannot be prosecuted. Its premise that 
“all who have claims shall prosecute them with- 
in a reasonable time,” is false, for it is made the 
predicate of an erroneous proposition, viz. that 
the debtor is not morally bound to pay his debts 
without being demanded to do so by the creditor. 
We maintain that the creditor is not bound to de- 
mand his claims within any space of time, and if 
the debtor does not pay his debts within a reason- 
ble time, the fault is his, and the creditor can righi- 
fully prosecute whenever it may please him. Vil- 
lains we grant may sometimes delay prosecuting 
an unjust claim until witnesses are dead, and then 
by the absence of testimony, cheat their neighbors. 
The same consequences may also result from delay 
on the part of the debtor ; and inasmuch as he is 
under obligation to pay, while the creditor is not 
bound to demand, the reason is against the statute 
in question. 


Not only is this statute erected upon a_ false 
foundation, but its influence on the public mind is 
injurious. Tow does it operate? Instead of promp- 
ting integrity, punctuality and fidelity as all laws 
should do, it cuts asunder these strongest liga- 
ments which can bind together in harmony the 
business operations of the country. It instructs 
the people that if the creditor does not demand his 
claim it need not be paid, and hence, by destroy- 
ing punctuality induces dishonesty. No laws 
should be enacted which are not demanded by the 
most clearly defined justice, else their operation, 
though scarcely apparent from a hasty glance, 


will be powerfully pernicious. 


L. A. H. 
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INGRAHAM’S LAST WORK. 


“ The Midshipman, or the Corvette and Brigan- 
tine.’ A Tale of Sea and Land. By J. H. 
IncrauaM. EF. Gleason, Pablisher, Boston.— 
Cincinnati, Robinson & Jones, Main street. 


INGRAHAM has written a great deal upon subjects 
of which comparatively he knows nothing. We 
are not aware whether Mr. I. be “ travelled” or 
not, but this we have often noted; he depends 
far more upon his powerful and flowery imagi- 
nation for scenic description, than upon his know- 
ledge of nature, if indeed he is blessed with any. 
The “ Corsair of Casco Bay,” lately issued, was a 
complete failare in this respect, as no sailor could 
read it without having all interest destroyed by 
He 


ought never to attempt a nautical story again, 


his repeated impossibilities and blanders. 


until he takes a few cruises on blue water, and 
learns ‘the ropes.” His writings read far better 
to a landsman than a seaman, inasmuch as things 
which to the latter are ruinous faults, are to the 
former blind letters. However, the work before 
us is not entirely devoid of interest, though to 
our mind it contains rather too much improbabi- 
lity, and perhaps is too highly tinted with “ the 
The hero of the story, Mr. ‘ Frank 


Winters,” in retarning home from college, dis- 


horrible.” 


covers a young lady (beautiful of course) engaged 
in trout-fishing “under a bridge,” and at once 
falls into the open meshes of Cupid’s net. The 
author manages with peculiar ingenuity te give 
his readers a ludicro-poetical description of the 
heroine,—but here it is in his own language. 


‘He (ie. Frank) slowly turned from the river 
side, and ascending the bank to the bridge, was 
about to remount his horse, when he saw one of 
his mother’s hired farm men advancing with a 
yoke of oxen. 

“* Ah, mister Frank, Iam plaguy glad to see 
you back again,’ said the man, touching the 
brim of his old white hat. ‘The old lady is 
looking for you every pesky minute! Youve 
crown tall since you were last home, mister 
Frank ? 

“Who was that beautiful young lady, Ca- 
leb?? asked the young heir of ‘ Meadow Farm,’ 
without heeding his remark. 

“*Faith! I havn’t seen any young lady, sir, 
*cept the darter of the mill-right I met away 
back. She’s got red hair and a snaggle tooth!” 

“* You are a fool, Caleb! I mean her who 
was in the boat.’ 

“*] didn’t see no purty gal in a boat, sir!’ 

«No, you didn’t,’ he answered, recollecting 
himself, and speaking more calmly. ‘But 
there was one here just now, fishing in the 
pool in the brook there, beneath that syca- 
more ! 
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“ +¢Oh, aye!’ answered Caleb, with a look of 
intelligence. ‘Whoa! who-o-oh! ye old tor- 
ments? can’t ye keep quiet without hooking 
one anuther!? and inflicting a kick upon one 
of his oxen, and hitting the other over the 
head with his goad, he added, ‘was it a green 
skift she was in? 

“* Yes. 

““«Had ske curly hair, just the celor of a ha- 
zlenut in sunshine!’ 

“* Precisely.’ 

‘“** Had she eyes the color of her hair, onlya 
diamond sparklin’ rite in the middle of each? 

“6 Yes? 

«Did her hand look like butter cream? 

“*Yes, Who is she? he demanded, laugh- 
ing. 

““¢Wall, prehaps I can guess! Did she smile 
just as you’ve seen the moonlight glimpse 
over the water when the wind stirred it the 
softest bit in the world” 

“¢ Whois, she, Caleb 

“*Wall, did she wear a white gownd, master 
Frank” asked the poetical Caleb. 

“* Yes, man of werds! Do you know any 
thing about her? 

*¢Guess I do, master Frank!’ answered Ca- 
leb, crossing one foot over the other, and rest- 
ing his chin easily on his goad. ‘Do you sce 
that are big house on t’other side 0’ the water?’ 

“*Grove Lawn! Yes. She lives there! I 
knew it! I was satisfied she could belong no 
where else in this vicinity. Besides, I saw her 
land onthe ground and proceed towards the 
house.” 

“*She lives there with her father? 

““«And who is he? My mother wrote me 
that a naval officer of rank had taken the 
house. Who is he” 

“*Commodore Ellingwood, they call him. 
He is a fine old bluff man,—swears by the 
main top—has a spey-glass in his buffalo>— 

** Buffalo? 

* Cupalo—I never can get the hanged thing 
tight! He smokes a Turk’s pipe, and sleeps in 
a bannock swung between two posts instead of 
a bed.’ 

“* A hammock you mean, Caleb.’ 

“* Wall, it’s tantamount to the same thing. 
He never rides, but always sails. If he goes to 
Portsmouth to Church, he must go in his boat. 
He’s got a old maid sister lives with him and 
this darter, and eld Ben, a double fisted tar as 
calls himself his vallyshamy, and that’s all 
the family, ’cept two hired gals anda hired 
man, and a shaggy Newfoundlan’ dog as is al- 
ways with the Commydore, and a little Injun 
Hottentot boy, the eolor o’ lasses, he brought 
home with kim frem the other eend of the 
airth? 

“«And this young lady, does she often sail 
alone? 

***She is just like a duck to love the water, 
Mister Frank! I never go by here of a pleas- 


ant arternoon, I don’t see her a fishin’ or rowin’ 
or swimmin!? 

“*Swimming? 

“* Lord yes she swims like a Mermaid! She 
has a long brownish kind 0’ gown she wears, 
and I’ve seen her walk straight into the water 
jist as if she was going down to be baptised, 





then swim eut and round, and the Newfound- 
land dog with her, and splash the water, and 
she would laugh jist like a whole tree full o° 
robins, it was music to hear her! Then she 
did’nt know I was watching her through the 
trees; coz she generally takes just at twilight 
to play in the water, when people don’t pass 
along this lone road much. I reckon she is 
a chip of the old block!” 

“¢ Does he swim” 

“*No, I guess he’s afraid he’d take in wa- 
ter. They say he’s mity fond o’ brandy, and 
I guess he is by the color o’ his nose, and the 
funny way he has lookin’ out 0’ his eyes.’ 

“*Does he have many visiters! nervously 
inquired Frank, who began to think among 
young flicers the lovely fisher might have 
some favored youth. 

“+ Not many, and them’s all captains and 
lieutenants, and sich like. They say he don’t 
let any man visit him that can’t tell every rope 
in the ship from the stern railin’ to the quarter 
deck jib-boom! ‘ 

*“*] don’t think there are such ropesin a 
ship, Caleb,’ laughingly said Frank, who, born 
within two miles of a naval station, was pretty 
well versed in such matters. 

“ Wall, p’raps thar beant, it’s only what they 
tell!’ said Caleb, a little discomfited. ‘Gee up! 
hull-line! why doant you hull-line, I tell ye! 
Good night, mister Frank. It’s gettin on to 
sort o’ laterish, and I’ve got to haul a drag o’ 
stun back to the farm afore dark.’ 

“Thus speaking, Caleb drove his oxen for- 
ward across the bridge, while Frank rode on 
homeward, not at a fast pace like one long ab- 
sent, but flinging the reins over his horse’s 
neck, he let him walk along the wooded road 
which led toward the homestead of Meadow 
Farm. It was in this ride from the bridge 
homeward that he resolved to become a mid- 
shipman! Love sent law by the board, and 
Vattel and Bowditch were to take the place of 
Coke and Blackstone! How determinedly, on 
reaching home, he carried this resolution into 
effect, this has already been seen.” 


Frank, after getting an introduction, (accidental 
and romantic of course,) receives orders to sea, 
and after a parting illustrated with moonlight 
and tears, sets sail for the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence proceeds to the Mediterranean station, 
where he feels his dignity insulted by some lan- 
guage used towards him by his superior officer. 
Frank resigns to make himself a gentleman, 
and place himself on an equality with the in- 
sulting officer, so as to gain the mecting that 
honor, (the bloody minded jade) requirse. He 
wounds the officer, and immediately thereafter 
hies to Paris with a vicious and rascally ship- 
mate, where he becomes a dissipated and despe- 
rate gambler, meeting many changes, sometimes 
receiving remittances from his widowed mother, 
who is ignorant of his base conduct, and again 
pawning his jewelry to raise means to visit the 
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gambling table. Here, after he had lost all but 
his last Napoleon, “luck” changes, and with 
strange success he goes on winning, doubling 
his stakes each time, until at the seventeenth suc- 
cessful bet he finds himself winner of four hwn- 
dred thousand francs, (what a fortune to start a 
@ magazine upon,) and the owner of “ the bank.” 
We had forgotten to state that the bank was 
owned, and the cards dealt, by a beautiful young 
lady, who had hitherto been invincible in her 
game, our author wisely accounting for it, by the 
fascinations of her unequalled charms. Our hero 
having won her last sous, she hands it over to 
him, and at once stabs herself with a golden dag- 
ger, and falling into the arms of an attendant houri, 
in true tragical style, is borne off, not however till 
the gold and bank bills are sprinkled with pas- 
sion drops of ruddy hue from her “snowy bo- 
som !” 

After this dreadful scene, the fortunate gamester 
declares that he will not touch the blood-stained 
gold, and staking it all upon a single card, with 
another banker, loses every sous, except a 5000 
franc note which his comrade unperceived ab- 
stracts from the heap. He now receives a letter 
stating that his mother had made great sacrifices 
to remit moneys to him, nearly ruining herself by 
doing so, and her agent refuses to honor his draft. 
He receives at the same time a letter from ‘ Grace 
Ellingwood,’ which recalls him to a sense of his 
duty. He embarks for home in a brigantine, in 
which he is persuaded to go by his villanous 
friend “Ellis,” who has already laid and put in 
preparation plans for capturing the brigantine, 
and turning her into a pirate. In this ‘ Ellis’ finally 
succeeds after a desperate fight, in which the cap- 
tain and mate are killed by the crew whom Ellis 
had corrupted, and Frank himself, after a despe- 
rate resistance, is overpowered and confined.— 
Ellis runs his craft into Gibraltar, and (the au- 
thor don’t tell us how,) succeeds in manning her 
with forty or fifty desperadoes, (the usual pirati- 
cal mixture of all nations,) soon after setting out 
upon a cruise in which he becomes so celebrated 
that the U. S. ship Concord, (Frank’s old ship,) 
issent in chase. The man of war discovers the 
pirate, but is too late to get the honor of the 
capture, which has already been made by Frank 
and a juvenile Ethiopian, who have taken advan- 
tage of the pirates having become drunk, and 
shut the hatches down upon all but four or five, 


whom they slay. Frank is made a lieutenant in 
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the U. S. Navy for his gallantry, and in the end 
marries Miss ‘‘ Grace,” much to the satisfaction 
of the red-nosed old Commodore. 

The author leaves us in the dark on one sub- 
ject, which to our nautical matter-of-fact mind, is 
unpardonable. He does not inform us whether 
the captors, Frank and the little darkie, received 
the prize money, or the crew of the man-of-war 
which carried her into port. We hope Mr. I. 
will be more particular next time. 

The characters of Commodore Ellingwood and 
his right-hand man “Ben,” are entirely over- 
drawn. Mr. Ingraham’s acquaintance with the 
character of our naval officers must indeed be 
limited, to cause him to draw such false and in- 
He has imitated 
Marryatt’s style of illustrating the character of 


correct portraitures as these. 


naval officers, by a set of vulgar phrases that are 
not even heard on the forecastle; and he seems 
to think that because a man has made his home 
on the ocean, he cannot afterwards speak good, 
or even intelligible English. Since writing this 
brief notice, we have been informed by a friend, 
cognizant of the fact, that all the practical know- 
ledge that Mr. Ingraham possesses of the sea, 
was gathered in a trip trom New-York to New- 
Orleans, which generally occupies from twelve 
We should have judged so 
from reading the nautical portions of his works, 
and we would also opine that he made a very 
poor use of his time during that voyage; but we 
will not be severe upon him, for the milk of hu- 
man kindness would fain have us believe that 
the poor man was “sea-sick” all the way. Our 
author would have flourished during the times 
when the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
the ‘‘ Three Spaniards,” and other similar works 


to eighteen days. 


were in vogue; for all readers must acknowledge 
his imaginative power, which is his chief fault: 
it ever carries him far beyond nature. We shall 
now heave to, and wait for Mr. I.’s next work, 
which with all due modesty we hope to find im- 
proved and benefitted by this candid expression 


of our opinion. 
E. Z. C. J. 


P. S. Mr. Ingraham has already got another 
work adrift, since the above was written. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Miseries of New-York.” He seems 
to understand the ‘muserere’ part very well, as 
every reader will acknowledge, who will borrow 
sufficient patience to peruse it. 
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KILLING A WHALE. 





BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 





We were running down the Aldabra islands, 
with a fine steady breeze. ‘The morning was 
bright and clear, and the water was of that pecu- 
liar color which whalemen regard as the favorite 
resort for whales. I had the forenoon watch below, 
and I was just congratulating myself upon getting 
through with my “double altitudes,” when the 
loud, clear voice of a man at the mast-head came 
ringing down the forecastle— 

‘“ There she blows !” was the thrilling cry. 

‘“'That’s once !” shouted the Captain. 

*‘ There she blows !” 

“ That’s twice, by jingo !” 

« There she blows !” 

“ Three times. Where away, Tabor ?” 

‘Off the weather bow, sir, two points.” 

* How far ?” 

“A mile andahalf. There she blows!” 

‘* Sperm whale! Call all hands!” 

There was a rush on deck, each man trying to 
get to the scuttle first. Then came half a dozen 
ioud knocks, and a coarse voice shouting— 

“ Larboard watch, ahoy! Turn out, my lads! 
Sperm whale in sight! Heave out! Heave out! 
Lash and Carry! Rise and chime! Bear a hand, 
my lively hearties !” 

Those who were ‘turned in” rolled out as 
soon as possible, buckled on their ducks, and in 
less than ten minutes we were all on deck, ready 
for orders. The tubs were put in the boats, and 


the mainyard hauled aback. We all now perched | 


ourselves in the rigging, and kept a sharp look 
out on every side for the whale’s next rising. 
Twenty minutes elapsed since the spout was first 
seen ; twenty-five passed, and the captain began 
to get into astate of nervous anxiety. We strain- 
ed our eyes in all directions to “ make a spout.” 
Half an hour flew by, and no spout was seen. 
It began to look like a hopeless case, when Tabor, 
whose visual organs appeared to have the power 
of ubiquity, sang out— 

“There she blows! there she blows !” 

“Where now?” roared the captain. 

“Off the weather quarter! Two large sperm 
whales, sir. Go it, boots!” 

“Clear away the boats! Come down from the 
mast-head all you that don’t belong there! Bear 
a hand—we'll take them this rising!” shouted the 
captain, in a fierce, sharp voice. 

** All ready, sir.” 

“* Lower awav then !” 

The waist and larboard boats were instantly 
down, ready to “bend on.” Capt. A and 
some of the boats-crew being too ill to man the 
other boat, we struck off for the whales without 
them. I pulled the aft oar, as usual; and, as by 
this time I was as tough and as muscular as my 
comrades, the boat danced along the water in fine 
style. Although the larboard boat was much 








easier pulled, and had the oldest and stoutest of 
the whole crew, we contrived by unusual exer- 
tions to keep ahead of her, till the real “tug of 
war” came. ‘Then was our metal put to the 
test! One of the whales was leisurely making to 
the windward not more than half a mile off. 

“Lay back, my lads!” cried Pope, pale with 
excitement—“ keep the larboard boat astern !— 
Never say die! That’s our whale! Oh, do spring 
—do spring! No noise !—steady and soft’s the 
word.” 

We replied to this appeal by “ piling up the 
agony” on the oars. Away sprang our boat, 
trembling and quivering, as she darted through 
the waves. She really seemed to imbibe the gen- 
eral excitement, as she parted the clear blue wa- 
ter, and dashed it foaming from her bows. On- 
ward, swiftly we flew! The larboard boat was 
hard upon our stern—the whale rolling lazily in 
the trough of the sea, a few darts ahead. 

“Oh lay back—lay back!” whispered Pope, 
trembling with eagerness not to be out-done by 
the mate. ‘Do spring, my boys, if you love gin. 
Now’s your time—now or never! Oh see him !— 
see him! how quiet he lies! put the beef on your 
oars, every mother’s son of you! Pile it on !—pile 
it on! That’s the way to tell it! Our whale this 
time !” 

The moment of intense excitement now arriv- 
ed. We pulled as if for ife or death. Not a 
word was spoken, and scarcely a sound was heard 
from our oars. 

‘Stand up, Tabor!” cried Pope in a low voice. 

Peaking his oar, Tabor sprung to his feet, and 
grasped a harpoon. 

“Shall I give him two irons ?” 

*'Yes—he may be wild.” 

Another stroke or two, and we were hard upon 
him. Tabor, with unerring aim let fly his irons, 
and buried them to the sockets in the huge car- 
cass of the whale. 

“ Stern all!” thundered Pope. 

“Stern all!” echoed the crew; but it was too 
late. Our bows were high and dry on the whale’s 
head! Infuriated with the pain produced by the 
harpoons, and doubtless much astonished to find 
his head so roughly used, he rolled half over, 
lashing the sea with his flukes, and in his strug- 
gles dashing in two of the upper planks. ‘“ Boat 
stove! boat stove!” was the general cry. 

‘Silence !” thundered the second mate, as he 
sprang to the bow, and exchanged places with 
Tabor, ‘all safe, my hearties! Stern hard! 
stern! stern! before he gets his flukes to bear 
upon us !” 

“Stern all!” shouted we; and in a moment 
more we were out of danger. The whale now 
“turned flukes,” and dashed off to windward with 
the speed of a lecomotive—towing us after him at 
a glorious rate. We occasionally slacked line in 


order to give hima plenty of play. A stiff breeze 
had sprung up, causing a rough chopping sea ; 
and we leaked badly in the bow planks. It fell to 
my lot to keep the water bailed out and the line 
clear, as the others hauled in—a ticklish job, the 
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last, for, as the second mate said, a single turn 
would whip off a shin “as slick as goose-grease.” 

* Hurrah for the waist boat!” burst from eve- 
ry lip. Three hearty cheers followed, much to 
the annoyance of the other boat’s crew and the 
mate. We exultingly took off our hats and waiv- 
ed them a polite “ good bye ”—requesting them, if 
they had any news to send to the windward ports, 
to be quick about it, as it was inconvenient for 
us to stop just then. I believe Solomon says it 
is not good to be vain-glorious. At all events, 
while we were skimming along so gallantly, 
the whale suddenly milled, and pitched the boat 
on her beam ends. Every one who could grasp a 
thwart hung on to it, and we were all fortunate 
enough to keep our seats. For as much as a 
ship’s length, the boat flew through the water, on 
her gunnel, foaming and whizzing as she dashed 
onward. It was a matter of doubt as to which 
side would turn uppermost; until Tabor slacked 
out the line, when she righted. To havea boat, 
with all her irons, lances, gear, and oars, piled on 
one’s head in such a sea, was rather a startling 
prospect to the best swimmer. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of the sea, we 
shot ahead with incredible swiftness; and the 
way we “ walked” past the larboard boat, whose 
crew were tugging and laboring with all their 
might, was surprising. 

Meantime, the whale rose to the surface, to 
spout. ‘Thechange in his course had enabled the 
mate’s boat to come up; and we lay on our oars in 
order that Mr. Durant micht lance him. He 
struck him in the “life” the first dart, as was evi- 
dent from the whale’s furious dying struggles ; 
nevertheless, in order to make sure, we hauled up 
and churned a lance back of his head. 

I cannot conceive anything more sirikingly 
awful than the butchery of this great leviathan of 
the deep. Foaming and breaching, he plunged 
from wave to wave—flinging high in the air tor- 
rents of blood and spray. ‘The sea around was 
literally a sea of blood. At one moment his head 
was poised in the air—the next, he buried himself 
inthe gory sea, carrying down in his vast wake, a 
whirlpool of foam and slime. But this respite 
was short. He rose again, rushing furiously upon 
his enemies ; but a slight prick of a lance drove 
him back with mingled fury and terror. Which- 
ever way he turned the barbed irons goaded him 
to desperation. Now and again intensity of ago- 
ny would cause him to lash the waters with his 
huge flukes, till the very ocean appeared to heave 
and tremble at his power, tossing, struggling, 
dashing over and over, in his agony, he spouted 
up the last of his heart’s blood. Half an hour be- 
fore, he was free as the wave, sporting in all the 
pride of gigantic strength and unrivalled power, 
He now lay a lifeless mass—his head towards the 
sun—his tremendous body heaving to the swell, 
and his destroyers proudly cheering over their 
victory! A few hours more, his oil was in our 
easks, and his flesh the food of sharks. 
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BY C. B. GILLESPIE. 





My snow-white bounding steed! 
Thou king of the prairie lea, 
Like a bird with arrowy speed, 
Thou’rt hurrying away with me ; 
The sweep of the tempest wind 
Ts left far, far behind ; 
Like spray in the morning sky, 
Thy white mane dashes high ; 
Thy tramp, thy tread, 
Thy tossing head, 
And the snort of thy sounding neigh, 
Are all to me, 
On the prairie lea ; 
My bounding stecd away ! 


Thy home is the boundless plain, 

Thy couch the long grass wild ; 
And here ’tis thine to reign, 

Thou wild-bred prairie child ; 
Here, here, like an eagle’s sweep, 
Thou ’rt skimming the rocky steep; 
The gleam of thy starting eye 
Outrivals the flame of the sky ; 

Thy heaving chest, 

Thy kingly crest, 

O these are the things for me— 

A snowy steed 

Of thought-like speed, 

And a home on the prairie lea. 


And here from this swelling hill, 
Thou’rt gazing alone with me; 
Peace, peace, my steed! be still, 
I’m weaving a garland for thee; 
Thou seem’st like a conqueror now, 
With the crown on his regal brow ; 
And tossing thy head aloof, 
And pawing with sounding hoof, 
Thy tramp, thy tread, 
Thy tossing head, 
And the snort of thy sounding neigh, 
Are all to me, 
On the prairie lea, 
My bounding steed, away ! 





SPANISH SONG. 





BY 8.M. 2%. 





Es cierto que en casa yo viva soltera 
No tengo disgusto, ni nada me altera, 
Pero un buen marido mejor me sera, 
Si un buen esposico, mi amor pide Ia. 


Es cierto que en casa yo soi la senora, 
Mama me quiere, Papa me adora, 
Pero un buen marido mejor me sera, 
Si un buen esposico, mi amor pide lla. 
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THE RECORD OF A MOMENT. 


BY JAS. W. WARD. 








I Laip my head upon my book, 
And fell asleep : 
And as I slept, I dreamed ; 
And in my dream it seemed, 
The angel, 
The recorder of the sad deeds of time, 
j Passed near me where I lay, or would have passed, 
. Had he regarded not my loud and earnest call. 
/ He held within his out-stretched hand a book, 
And froin its last o’er-crowded page he dashed his pen 
] And shut it up in haste, 
And sought to hurry by. 
; “O for one glance!” I cried— 
“One look into thy book ! bright spirit, stop !” 
When lo, a wond’rous thing ! 
Upon the table where [ lay, 
Straightway he placed the awful book, 
And hastened on. 
It was a fragment of earth’s history— 
The time, 
A moment nearest midnight; 
’ was the record, most exact and true, 
Of one brief fleeting isolated moment: 
And yet the book was huge— 
A ponderous folio— 
Page after page compact and closely writ, 
And by the angel’s ever faithful pen 
By truth unerring guided, 
Filled with the varied story of a moment’s doings. 
A life of years unto the task intently given, 
Too short would prove, 
The simplest index to appoint 
To that strange history— 
So vast, so wonderful, so universal— 
Yet so brief. 
A scene or two from this immortal record, 
I, as memory serves, will briefly now disclose. 


Old Time had raised his hammer for the stroke of twelve, 
And wearied nature to her quiet sleep had gone. 
A child is born: 
With new-found joy the grateful mother smiled, 





; To greet her beauteous baby-boy ; 
A And all was happiness and hope, 
7 As this new link was wrought into the chain of love 


That bound their hearts to earth. 


And then the record told of death : 
A groan—an oath— 

A shriek of dying agony— 

A struggle—then a fearful pause: 

And so the drunkard’s sotted spirit passed 

Away from earth. 

Cold robber hands the body stripped, 

And in the filthy sheet enwrapped, 
They left it to the rats— 

Unwatched, unpitied, unbewailed. 


And then another birth I marked, 
Amongst a thousand births, a thousand deaths succeeding. 
Pale misery gave out a moan of deepest wo; 

And ere the poor, unconscious babe 











Its sickly eyes had oped upon its lonely path 
Of wretchedness and tears— 
Its helpless mother gathered up her squalid limbs, 
And groaned, convulsed and died. 
No friend stood by her bed, 
No sympathysing voice was heard, 
No home was near, 
A hireling’s lap received the orphan babe— 
The record told no more, 


This story next. 
Hard by the sandy shore, 
Upon the ocean’s cragzy coast, 
There stands, or stood, a sea:nan’s lowly cot. 
Four happy beings called it home— 
Three children and their mother. 
The father of this humble fainily, 
A changeful life upon the ocean led. 
He had been gone four weary months; 
And now, alone, 
At solemn midnight hour, beside her slumbering babes, 
The mother knelt and prayed to Him that rules the storm, 


Prayed humbly that to her in safety might return 
Her wandering husband. 
Saving the floating taper’s light, 
And the deep ceaseless groaning of the ocean wave, 
Within, without, was darkness, silence, night. 
> Twas at this instant, 
Four furlongs out upon the sea, 
His home-bound vessel, cutting the unseen wave, 
Two hundred souls, within the steamer’s cabin, 
Slumbering unconscious, 
Swift as the fiery stream 
From out the burning thunderbolt springs madly, 
Leapt 
In ten thousand whirling fragments, 
Towards the starless sky, 
Out from its briny bed, that shattered bark ! 
Oh what a fate was that! 
There was one crash, one wild terrific wail ; 
And with an hundred other mangled bodies, 
He, 
Amongst splinters of the scattered wreck, 
Fell dead into the bubbling sea. 
And so the moment passed ; 
And still beside her bed, 
The mother of his children watched and prayed. 
The morning sun and floating wreck 
Would tell the widow all. 


°T was the same sad moment : 
Gaily the dance went on, 
And brilliantly shone forth a thousand lamps, 
Mirrors and gold, and jewelry ; 
Passion and mirth, 
And the merry skip of tiny feet 
In silken slippers. 
Ho! how th’ exciting laugh 
Rung out from beauty’s lips, and thrilled the blood! 
How dazzling beautiful the scene! 
Eyes glanced, hearts throbbed, wine sparkled, 
And the sweet enchanting witchery of music 
Crept like the magic of a dream 
Upon the enraptured sense. 
Mothers, and sisters gay, fond friends, and brothers, then, 
Amid that frolicksome hilarity, 
Thought not, 
That while the merry-making and the dance went on— 
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With torn and blistered limbs, 
In drowning agony for help out-crying, 
Sons and brothers, 
Absent friends and aged fathers, 
With the gurgling billows 
Gasped and struggled hopelessly for life: 
Yet so it was. 


And now the scene is changed, and O how pleasantly ! 
Placid upon his bed the dying Christian lay, 
And with obedient joy received his summons home. 
No hapless fear, no faithless doubt, no cold distrust— 
No vague uncertainty of life beyond the grave— 
No “ fearful looking for of judgment” crushed his hope, 
Or broke the sweet repose of death. 
Resigned to Him whose ways are not as man’s, 
With meek submissive smile, 
He “‘ wrapped the drapery of his couch about him,” 
And went up 
With purer spirits to a world of light. 


Tossing uneasily upon his guarded couch, 
The sleepless monarch groaned 
Beneath the weight of empire. 
Tried, distracted, vexed and worn, 
He had weil nigh gone mad ; 
Oppressed and tortured with a thousand cares, 
Lot most miserable ! 
All earth’s pleasant things were in his reach, 
And yet 
Each day brought trouble and each night unrest. 
Afflicted man: 
Short distance from the palace gate, 
Beneath a roof of straw, upon his bear-skin stretched, 
The poor contented peasant soundly slept, 
And dreamed of bliss and Roda’s answering smile. 
No kingly comforts and no courtly cares 
Had he, to make or mar his happiness ; 
He envied not the rich man’s gold, 
Or pomp and power of royalty ; 
Each day was bright with hope, each night with Roda’s 
eyes. 





Meanwhile, from out a thousand lusty throats, | 
Arose discordant, 
With the clatt’/ring larum bells mingling tumultuously, } 
The fearful cry of fire, 
Starting dull slumber from her dreaming. 
Up from her couch the mother sprung confused, 
And called distractedly upon her children— 
Called, alas, in vain ; 
And with uplifted hands, in phrenzied tears 
Shrieked to the heavens in vain. 
The crackling sparks came laughing in her face, 
And mocked her wo. 
Her children heard her not. 
Th’ impetuous flames shot forth their phantom tongues, 
And flashed in bright fantastic shapes about 
The burning bed of slumbering infancy. 
Another moment 
Would another wo announce; 
This, while the curling flames, 
Around the helpless bodies of three dreaming babes, 
Danced in their ruthless sport, 
Passed on forever. 
In his chamber locked, the chattering maniac, 
Dancing and screaming on the burning floor, } 





Chanted wild hideous music, as he raved, 
And laughed defiance to the swift up-sweeping flames. 
From his blazing window leaped the affrighted boy, 
And dropt, with black and blistering feet, 
And clothes the flames had licked, 
On sinewy hands 
Uplifted by the shouting multitude. 
The busy prowling thief found easy prey 
Amid so great confusion ; 
And, through some unguarded door escaping, 
Bore away his booty unopposed. 
The rich man raised his sluggish head, and cast 
Upon the distant glare a drowsy glance 
Beneath th’ uplifted curtain. "T'was not his, 
And so, good man, he Jaid him down again ; 
And, turning over with a feeble sigh, 
Forgot the nuisance, and was soon asleep. 
The poor mad suicide— 
About his weary neck 
His handkerchief entwined insilken knot, 
To bedpost tightly bound,— 
His miserable seif 
Upon the choking string just fallen,— 
Heard the far-spreading cry, 
And, startled at the sound, 
He moaned and struggled horribly for life. 
In vain the sick’ning strife: 
The thing was done— 
The knot was firm: 
Death mocked the coward’s fear, 
And would not let him go, 
And as the noisy crowd and brazen peal 
Called back the fool to life, 
With phrenzied hands 
He grasped th’ unyielding cord above his head, 
And swooned and died. 
The tumult passed—the fire raged on. 


Beside his oft recounted bags of gold 
The musty miser sat: 
His cold insatiate eye, 
With strange and sullen eagerness, 
Upon the dull unsatisfying coin 
Looked down most dismally. 
His sooty lamp gave forth a faint and ghastly light ; 
And, from a greasy table and a seatless chair, 
Upon the smutty wall 
Cast shadows vague and ghostly. 
From the crumbling ceiling hung 
Long dusty cobwebs ; 
And against the broken door 
A tottering bed stood sentinel. 
The charnel house was not more dim and desolate. 
Insome lone chink concealed, the ceaseless death-watch 
ticked ; 
Wandering without, the midnight wind wailed wearily ; 
And now and then a feeble clink announced 
The miser’s occupation. 
Suddenly beneath his windows rose 
The watchman’s thrilling cry, 
Hoarse and terrific, 
Fire, fire, fire! 
Silence affrighted fled. 
With stiff’ning hair and eyes out-starting, 
Sprung the wretch bewildered from his knees. 
With quick convulsive grip he snatched his knife, 
And, blowing out his lamp, 
Upon his gold fell headlong, 
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Clattering his teeth in terror. 
Abject, grovelling, most unnatural fool ! 
No harm to him the cry portended: 
On it passed, 
And left the idiot 
Upon the dusty floor outstretched 
And prostrate like a worm, 
Wugging his treasure with a quaking heart, 


Ilear now a tale of blood. 
The murderer from his victim had turned down 
The coverlet, 
And stood with polished knife uplifted, 
Ready for the blow. 
But see! he hesitates? 
His nerveless arm begins to droop-- 
His guilty fears call back 
Insulted conscience from her banishinent ; 
He shrinks, and is afraid ! 
But now, 
Up from the silence of the night 
Comes suddenly the ery and clangor 
Of that dire alarm, 
Piercing the weary ear of labor. 
The assassin’s hand grew stronger in an instant! 
And his blood leapt madly 
As the appalling shout came up, 
Arousing every tremorous nerve 
To firmer resolution. 
In his dreams disturbed, 
The sleeping victim from his pillow sprung dismayed. 
But Oh, sad fate was his! 
Against the steel’s descending point 
ile thrust his breast , 
And so met death half way, 
And forced the timorous murderer’s trembling hand 
To do the work of blood it had begtin. 
Oh, what an agonizing cry was that, 
That from the sweet enchantment of her sunny dream, 
Awoke his sleeping wife ! 
* Oh God! what’s this!” 
A monstrous sight, heart-sickening, real! 
A streaming dagger, dripping blood— 
Two glaring eyes and ruffian face, 
Red with the waving light 
That from the distant burning 
Streamed through the open window, 
Whence the cool night air came also, 
With its gentle blowings, 
Parting the window curtain ! 
Then, Oh misery intensest ! 
What a horrid foreground to this frightful picture! 
Looking there, her eyes stood firm: 
The pale red light 
Shonce in upon a bloody form, 
With tossing hands 
.\nd firm set teeth, 
And staring eyes that fixed their gaze in hers, 
Twisting and writhing 
In the conquering grasp of death ! 
The moment is complete. 


Return with me once more. 
The music and the lively chat have passed away ; 
The guests are parting, and the lamps are burning dim ; 
The solemn vows are said, 
And prayers and blessings ended. 
And now unto her chamber 
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Two fair girls conduct the maiden bride ; 

And there she doffs her bridal favors, 

And her snowy robes she puts aside. 

Their duties o’er, the handmaids have retired : 
And now alone, 


Upen her pillow she reclines her head and weeps— 


Weeps frem the fulness of her happiness ; 
For there is joy within her beating breast, 
That knows no other utterance but tears. 
And then came one with gentle step, 
And entered silently the half-ciosed door. 
Upon her head soft holy hands are laid, 
And by her side a form was humbly Kneeling. 
O iow fervently went up 
Unto the God of glory, 
Mother and daughter’s hearts, united as in one, 
In that low prayer of fond maternal love! 
Again the door was shut ; 
The mether to her chamber had withdrawn-- 
The maiden was alone; 
And on her blooming cheek, 
I.ike dew-drops on the blushing rose, 
Those tears were lingering yet. 
Not long they rested there : 
For ere the flitting moment had expired,— 
While yet its last few sands were swiftly falling, — 
He--her own--the next who entered there,—- 
With lips of love had wiped them off forever. 





DISTINCTIONS. 


Prry the man with soul so vain, 
Who knows no greatness but the show 
Of gaudy fashion’s dazzling train, 
Or fickle fortune’s go!den flow ; 
Who cannot pierce the gauze of dress, 
And see a trifling spirit cased 
Within a liveried paltriness, 
That throws a glow o’er mind debased. 


Ah, who is he whose thoughts arise 
No higher than the dust he treads— 
Who measuies heaven, and earth, and skies, 
By gilded rings and silken threads— 
Who feels contempt for humble men, 
That show an honest hand of toil, 
And yet have minds of lofty ken, 
That ne’er disdained the shop or soil. 


No matter what the garb we wear, 
If but the heart and mind are right; 
The modest ploughman and the ’Squire, 
Alike are favored in our sight. 
No station, fortune, or employ 
Can add one cubit to our height, 
Or the merit we possess destroy, 
For nature grants no priv’leged right. 


Away then, with the foulest thought 
That e’er a FREEMAN entertained ; 
Let base distinctions not be brought 
From lands where tyrants long have reigned. 
I. A. H. 
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A FAMILY HISTORY. 


AUTHOR OF 
‘S ASHTON GREY,” &C. 


BY THE 
“THE SOLDIER'S SON,” 


———_—— 


It is not so easy a matter to write a story as one 
would think. We intended to give our readers 
something absolutely transeendental—a tale for the 
Journal !—for the thrice three thousand readers, 
who we trust are impatiently awaiting its advent. 
The young, the sentimental, the imaginative, 
the—why, what a tale it should be! And forth- 


with we summoned the spirits and ministers of 


romance to our aid, and made sundry demonstra- 
tions of marvelous beginnings. After all, we were 
but reminded of a bright-haired boy of some two 
years old, whom we once saw elevated upon the 
top of an immense block. He had managed to 
surmount it by the help of an inclined plane at- 
tached thercto, but he made a show of springing 
from it by a Sam Patch leap. There he stood 
upon its verge—one of those chubby, rosy forms 
that want nothing of the cherub but the wings; 
swinging his round arms in most gymnastic style, 
and calling out “ hurra! hurra!” at the top of his 
lungs; lifting his eye too oceasionally, as he shook 
back the golden curls that shaded it, with a side- 
wise glance, and a disdainful smile strugeling 
about his lips, to see if attention was directed to 
his feat. Atlast, in a very quiet manner he set- 
tled himself down upon the block, and slid from it 
tothe ground by the plane aforesaid. Just so, 
after all the demonstrations in eur case, did ze 
finally slide down from the topling height of our 
intent, relinquishing the purpose of leaping up in- 
to the empyrian of romance, as wisely, as quictly 


and as smilingly as our baby hero did that of 


leaping down. 

An old lady opportunely at our elbow afforded 
us far safer resource; and turning to her with our 
very blandest smile, we begged she would furnish 
us with some downright narrative:—some affair 
growing out of the just common affection and mi- 
nor currents that are flowing on always and every 
where. 

“‘ Let it be Western, however,” we added; “ we 
go in distinctly for consumption of home material.” 
The old lady removed her spectacles, and lifting 
her eyes from her work, directed them somewhat 
musingly to an old-looking house across the street. 
You who are going to read our story, look at it also. 
Here | mean, not a hundred paces from the center 
of our queen and queenly city : (don’t be fancying 
that a Western story must take you into the vast 
depths of some primeval forest.) In that range of 
handsome and fashionable looking houses, don’t 
you see one bearing the impress of time? not the 
moss and mould of another century—it is but a 
touch, and we can’t exactly define it.. ‘“Would that 
it were” thought we, as our eye followed that of the 
old lady’; “would now that it were a bona fide 
ruin, all aged and green, all eloquent of antiquity: 
but it was simply an old-looking house 
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“Why,” said the old lady—(she was a grave but 
kind-hearted matron somewhat in keeping with the 
house itself, being rather out of date than in decay, 
and like many dwellings we have seen of better 
aspect inside than out: the memories and _ feelings 
that had been gathere¢ by years of intellectual 
thrift and benevolent Sbservance being still in 
good repair)—* why there”, she said, “in that very 
house there lived, some thirty years since, a family 
by the name of Ellesly: emigrants from New Eng- 
land, whose history had a good deal in it that was 
interesting.” 

“Ellesly,” we repeated, “ did they afterwards re- 
move to one of our newer states, and had they a son, 
Ned Ellesly, as he was called, who was somewhat 
distinguished in its legislative councils as well as at 
the bar?” 

“They had. You know them, then, it seems, 
and are probably familiar with the circumstances to 
which I allude?” 

“| knew a part of the family, and something of 
their later history: sufficient to feel an interest in 
the whole. Pray tell me all you know of them. 
From New England you say?—the land of classic 
shades and ultra observances. Did you know 
them there?” 

“Yes, Lwasa distant relation of theirs, and in 
my days of early girlhood, (that season of vivid and 
ineffaceable impressions) was a frequent visitor at 
their house; yet my recollection of them is rather a 
picture left on my memory than a detail of facts. 
Mr. Ellesly was a proud man, and I remember that 
at that time, I had a little shrinking from him: 
always turning with a sense of relief from his lof- 
ty figure and aristocratic expression of counte- 
nance, (handsome though it was) to the soft and 
placid features of Mrs. Ellesly. The latter had 
creat refinement of manner, and gentleness of na- 
ture, but her character, further than her affections 
and sympathies gave it tone, was wholly negative. 
Upon those who loved her, and whom she under- 
stood, she poured out a whole world of tenderness, 
but these engrossed the entire wealth of her feel- 
ings—though this was rather the effect of her po- 
sition than of the want of more expansive capabil- 
ities of character. They who have a world of 
flowers growing around their feet rarely think of 
the duly of planting them in the yet barren places. 

Mrs. Ellesly had two children; a son and a 
daughter of nine and seven years; who might well 
fill any mother’s heart. The little Isabel was one 
of those dark-eyed, sylph-like children, that make 
you think so of poetry and all that: and Edward— 
the Edward of whom you spoke, with a face of 
great beauty, and the air and bearing of a young 
autocrat:—had a mind and manner precociously 
ripened by all the appliances of hot-bed stimu- 
lants. But with the recollection of his bright face 
at that period, there always came upon me for years 
after, the remembrance of one widely different, 
under the same roof. It was that of a boy some 
year or two older. [saw him in the family only at 
one of my visits, and he certainly added little to its 
interest; and yet somehow I could never forget him. 
Even now I can almost fancy him before me. 
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Poor feilow! with his always averted and stupid 
face—seeming amid all the interests of a gay house- 
hold, to have no more part or portion in them, than 
if he had been of a different order of being; and 
yet was he Mr. Ellesly’s eldest son—the child of 
a former marriage. Some circumstances connect- 
ed with this boy, will perhaps give you a better 
idea of the family as I first knew them, than mere 
discription. At the time I speak of, he had been 
but a few weeks an inmate there, having been 
from his birth under the care of a natural aunt in 
very humble life. Mr. Ellesly, though constitu- 
tionally proud, and with a fastidiousness of taste 
and adevotion to talent that separated him from 
the vulgar even more widely than his pride, had 
yet married out of his caste. He never alluded to 
his first union; and it is probable that he soon 
awoke from the dream of passion into which ata 
very early age he had been lulled by the extreme 
beauty ofthe young girl he married. But his fet- 
ters were also early loosened. Her life passed 
with the gift of life to her child. She survived 
that event only long enough to obtain a promise 
from her husband, to whom at such an hour her 
appeal could not have been vainly made, that her 
babe should be left to the care of her sister till it 

was ten years old. This sister was settled, as I 
have before remarked, in very humble life, but was 
without children. She was many years older than 
Mrs. Ellesly, had had the care of the latter in her 
own orphan infancy, and the dying mother knew 
from the tenderness with which she had been 
watched over, that her child would be tenderly 
cared for. But George, as he was called, had now 
reached the age at which he was to be reclaimed 
and had been consequently brought home. Most 
unfortunately he seemed to have inherited nothing 
of his mother’s beauty; still less, if less could be, of 
the patrician elegance and high-bred manner of 
his father. He was large of his age—shy, awk- 
ward, and rustic to uncouthness ; and the pride of 
Mr. Ellesly was hurt whenever the child met his 
eye. The contrast afforded to his other children 
could but be painful, and it was perhaps impossible 
that he should regard them all with the same feel- 
ings. Edward, with all his acquirements, had a 
tameless flow of busy glee that sent him throuch 
the house like some leaping stream, all as spark- 
ling and gladdening. But George moped or 
skulked through it like some conscious delin- 
quent—never lifting his eye to meet yours—never 
answering when spoken to, but the monosylla- 
bie yes or no, from which he could not escape, and 
meeting the stern reprehensions of his father, for 
his perpetual awkwardness, with an aspect of 
stolid immobility. And yet I have since remem- 
bered something in its expression, that, to a kinder 
or more experienced eye than was mine at that 
time, would have bespoken the bitter swelling of a 
young heart unable to plead its own cause, ra- 
ther than sulkiness and stupidity. But whatever 
wrought in the depths of that childish heart, there 
was nothing about him to wake an interest in its 
study. He put forth no claims upon any one’s 
no one dreamed that he 
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ever felt. Mrs. Ellesly’s manner towards him was 
always gentle: she could not have been otherwise 
towards a wilful offender; but even the quiet smile, 
which was all the notice she bestowed upon his 
blunders, evinced indifference. She would hardly 
have known how to win her way to his feelings, 
had she deemed him possessed of any: as it was, 
she thought not of the effort. Meanwhile the poor 
boy was subjected to contumelies of which she 
was wholly unaware. Some juvenile relatives of 
Mrs. Ellesly were at that time her visitants. Chil- 
dren are not exactly the angels poets and painters 
choose to make them. The veriest little elf that 
can fashion a jeer, takes upon himself all the in- 
solence of superior advantage, in whatever shape 
it exists. Edward’s fashionable cousins were not 
slow to discover in the country-bred boy a fit sub- 
ject for malicious merriment. Even the young 
Edward, though possessing a more generous na- 
ture, gradually caught the tone. His own high 
breeding gave him a quick and keen sense of 
George's deficiencies. He felt that he was gawky 
and uncomely, and he thought him ungracious 
and unloving. There had been nothing awa- 
kened in Edward’s heart,of better feeling toward 
his unlucky brother, to counteract his own love of 
mischief. George had a bird, for which his en- 
grossing care, had we thought it worth our while 
to notice such manifestations, would have given 
us some clue to the affectionate susceptibility of his 
young nature, Claiming no notice for his favo- 
rite, or rather shunning it from others, he would 
steal away to its cage in silence, and unless bidden 
from it, remain perhaps for hours, intently watch- 
ing its movements, and apparently regardless of 
every other living thing. 

“T would not have a bird that was too stupid to 
sing, George,” said Edward one day, as the for- 
mer stood feeding his little prisoner; ‘stand 
away,” he continued, pushing him aside, and 
taking the bird from the cage in no very tender 
manner. ‘ Come, George, I'll give it to the cat, 
and pa shail get you a canary.’ 

“Don’t take it from the ¢ 
George, anxiously and even earnestly. 
first time I had heard him speak so much : 
let it go, and something will happen to it.” 

“T'd be glad if there would,” said Edward ; ‘‘ I’m 
tired of seeing you fuss with it,—and such a splen- 
did cage too! J wonder pa let you bring it here ; 
Lydia shall take it to the kitchen for kindling- 
wood.” 

“T heard your ma say,” said I, touched to 
something like interest for the aggrieved boy, 
‘“‘ that she must get a new cage for George's bird.’ 

“T don’t want another cage!” exclaimed 
George; “I like this best ; aunt Mary got uncle 
to make this for me himself, and I wont have 
another. But you'll kill the bird, Edward, hand- 
ling it in that way! give it to me,I say!” con- 
tinued he anxiously, at the same time approaching 
his brother, and striving vainly to take it from 
him. 

“You'll wait till I’m ready to give it to you, 
wont you? If you are bigger than I am, Mr 
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George, you'll not get it till I’m done with it;” 
and the young tormentor sprang into a chair, 
and held the bird as high as he could reach.— 
George still pressed upon him, and in the eager- 
ness of resistance, Edward lost his balance and 
fell. His grasp upon the bird had been uncon- 
sciously tightened. ‘ You've killed it,” cried 
George, “I knew you would.”” Edward loosened 
his fingers and looked at the bird with some anx- 
iety. It gasped as ifdying. George took it from 
him, for he no longer resisted, with a look of an- 
suish. It gasped once more and then lay motion- 
less in his hand. It was dead! Edward thought 
it expedient to be badly hurt with his fall. 

‘What is the matter,” inquired Mr. Ellesly, 
who happened that moment to enter. ‘ What 
ails you, Edward?” Our young visitants ex- 
plained. 

Georee had knocked him out of a chair because 
he had taken his bird a minute, and killed the bird 
itself, getting it away from him. Mr. Ellesly 
looked at his first-born with an expression bitterer 
than anger—it was of dislike, of distaste, almost 
to loathing. 

“Your incorrigible boobyishness hardly needs 
the sct off of ill-nature, sir.” His tone was 
severer than his words. ‘Then turning to Edward 
with a look wholly changed, he drew him fondly 
away, as if unwilling to trust himself to say more. 

Some hours afterwards I passed George sitting 
upon the hall steps with his dead bird upon his 
lap. His eyes were yet riveted upon the little 
stiffened thing, and the tears were coursing si- 
lently, but in large drops, down his face. My 
heart smote me for not having defended him.— 
“* Never mind your bird, George,” said I, touched 
at last to even painful compassion. ‘I'll tell 
your father that you were not to blame, and he 
will get you another. ” 

“T don’t want another,” said George, “I liked 
this because it liked me and always hopped to 
meet me when I came towards it; and when they 
brought me here it was all they'd let me keep, 
and now I[ han't nothing in the wide world to 
care for.” 

* Well George, I am very, very sorry for you. 
I wish I could do something to give you comfort. 
If there is any thing you want— ” 

“1 don’t want nothing now,” said the child 
sobbing, “but to go to Aunt Mary’s once more. ” 

* Why don’t you ask leave to go then, George ?” 

“Oh because—because whenever I talk of 
Aunt Mary, Edward and his cousins laugh, and 
when they see any body that looks poor and 
mean, they aiways ask if that is not some other 
of George’s relations. ” 

I felt that I ought to turn informer, but the 
duty was an unpleasant one, and I strove to 
find some commutation of it. ‘‘ Well, George, I 
will ask for you; you shall go to see Aunt 
Mary.” 

Impatient to fulfill my promise, I took my time 
to ask, indiscreetly, not even waiting till the bird 
scene—which I had not yet the moral courage to 
explain to Mr. Ellesly—was forgotten; nay, still 
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worse, at the moment of a fresh displeasure. I did 
not see Mr. Ellesly till evening,when { met him in 
a stroll I had taken with the other children, and 
in which, for the first time, | had drawn George 
along with us. But at the moment of meeting 
with him, George had started from our path to 
speak with a coarsely dressed man, laboring by 
the way-side. It was his mother’s brother, and 
Mr. Ellesly’s countenance darkened. A_ little 
diseretion would have taught me better than to 
speak at that moment of all others; but an im- 
pulsive girl of fifteen is a bad diplomatist.— 
George’s glad face, glad for the first time that I 
had seen it, as he met the affectionate grecting of 
his uncle, reminded me of my morning’s promise, 
and [ preferred my petition at once. Mr. Ellesly 
wave a stern and decided refusal, and he added 
to George, in a low and bitter voice, as we now 
turned homeward, that the society of the Raw- 
sons, (that was his his mother’s name,) was not 
particularly calculated to improve his manners. 

Some days after this, Mrs. Ellesly depated me 
upon an errand of charity a little way from the 
city, and once more | called upon George to ac- 
company me. I had noticed since my ill-timed 
petition, that he was more moping than usual. 
His cheek had become sallow, his step more 
heavy. He would sit for hours upon the door 
steps with his eyes fixed upon the vacant dis- 
tance. He obeyed my summons, however, and 
I strove during our walk to draw him into some 
childish confab. The effort was wholly bootless. 
A. morbid inertness seemed to have taken entire 
possession of his faculties. Yet I noticed as we 
reached the outskirts of the city, on our return, 
that his languid eye settled on the road that led 
from it in a certain direction, with a kind of trou- 
bled interest. 

“ Ah, George, you want to get out into the 
country,” I said, ‘‘and no wonder. Who does 
not pine for the old shady trees, and the mossy 
brooks, when pent up as we are in the hot city.” 
But Iwas all unheard. A decent but humble 
looking woman, who seemed to have been on 
some errand to the town, and to be now hasten- 
ing homeward, was approaching us. George’s 
gaze was fixed upon her with an earnestness that 
absorbed all other perception, and he at last 
sprang towards her with a loud ery of joy.— 
“Aunt Mary, Aunt Mary!” The boy absolutely 
trembled with excess of delight, as he was folded 
to her bosom. ‘The woman sat down by the road- 
side and took him in her arms. She kissed his 
lips, his cheek, his eyes, and then folded him again 
and again to her heart with a fondness even of 
passion. I could almost have cried to see them. 
No wonder George’s little heart had frozen in his 
removal from the warmth of such a love. 

‘George! my blessed George! my own dear 
little boy! but you have got so light; and your 
eyes that used to be so bright, are all dead and 
sunk in your head.” 

‘Aunt Mary! Oh, Aunt Mary! take me home 
with you. I can’t stay here. Let me go and 
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see dear Uncle once more, and stay with you 
again, always.” 

“Dear! dear!” said Aunt Mary, with that 
pathos of tone and manner, which impassioned 
feeling calls forth from all ranks alike—*‘ that I 
should hear you ask that, and not take you! God 
knows how dark the house is since they took you 
away; and your little bed looks like a coffin to 
me; but your papa, you know, would not hear to 
it now, and surely all are kind to you, dear, ain't 
they George ?”’ 

George did not answer. 

“To be sure they can’t in nature be cross to 
you, for aint you your own papa’s son, and your 
mamina that is now, don’t look like one to be 
sharp with a dead woman’s child ?” 





“Mrs. Ellesly,” said I, for my genuine sympa- 
thy got the better of my girlish shyness, and I 
made myself a party concerned, ‘ sans ceremonie,’ 
“Mrs. Ellesly is very kind and tender to every 
one, and Mr. Ellesly must, of course, think much 
of his son; but George, you know, is almost a 
stranger with us yet, and ‘twill take some time to 
make hun feel quite at home. ” 





“Yes, yes,” said Aunt Mary, “that can’t be 


helped; but then, I thought they meant to let 
him come and stay with us now and again, and 
then he would not take it so hard. ” 

“Let me go with you now, then, 
George, sobbing. 

“Not without leave, dear; I can’t take you 
without their leave; but you go home and ask, 
George, and I will wait here for you,” she con- 
tinued, glancing at the sun, “if it makes dead 
night before I get home.” 

‘They won't let me go,” said the child bitterly. 
“They don’t mean to let me come any more at 
all. Father scolded me for stopping by the road 
to speak to poor old Uncle John.” An expression 
of honest and indignant pride crossed Aunt 
Mary’s face, and she evidently struggled to sup- 
press its rising utterance. 

‘““Ah well, I suppose they’d have you forget 
your dead mamma’s relations now, and it may be 
it’s all for the best. You are getting older, George, 
and will have to learn new ways. Good bye, my 
dear boy,” she added in a choked voice, as she 
tried at last to put him from her. She had obvi- 
ously striven with her own feelings, for the sake of 
the child. ‘Good bye, George; you’ve got such a 
fine home now and such fine clothes, and they'll 
make you such a grand scholar.” 


” repeated 


“T hate my fine clothes,” said George, “and 
they all laugh at me at school, and I’ll never learn 
as much as Edward knows now; and nobody 
loves me any more at all.” 


Aunt Mary’s tears burst forth afresh, and she 
wept over him long and bitterly. But the scene 
had at last to be ended. Aunt Mary had given 
him her final kiss and turned from him; he was 
wholly passive. Young as I was, I was certainly 
to blame that I did not try to make an interest for 
George in Mrs. Ellesly’s feelings, by telling her of 
his griefs. It seems strange to me that in our 
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world of ‘suffering, sad humanity,” there is so 
little skillin binding up each other's wounds, and 
so little tact in perceiving them, or in appreciating 
their anguish. Had George had any more palpa- 
ble woes, had he been beaten, or overtasked, or 
stinted in food, or clothing, or pleasant privilege, 
my sympathies would have been all in arms. As 
it was, | deemed his sorrows but things of the 
moment, and when his tears were dried up, I for- 
got as I supposed them forgotten, for they were 
criefs of which | had no real conception. Most 
children, apart from the large endowment of pa- 
rental love, are objects of fond interest to all 
around them, and perhaps there is no sorrow so 
little understood as the desolateness of a childish 
but sensitive heart, under those disadvantages of 
person or manner, which shut them out from that 
common interest. 

‘ Mother, ” said Edward the morning after our 
walk, ‘“‘ George is not up yet, and it will soon be 
school time. I believe he is ill, too, for he is very 
pale, and has eaten nothing these three days.— 
Mrs. Ellesly rose to go to his room. Her gentle 
nature was somewhat stirred. She had herself 
observed for some time, that he looked thin and 
sallow, and she hastened to his pillow. She found 
him indeed ill. A low nervous fever, superin- 
duced, perhaps equally, by habitudes to which he 
was unaccustomed, and the deep dejection that 
had settled upon his young nature, had wrought 
upon him for days, and he was now reduced to 
almost infantine weakness. Advice was called, 
and Mrs. Ellesly saw that he had the most careful 
attendance ; but his disease was of too quiet a 
nature to awaken any special alarm; and for 
some time it made little interruption to the gaiety 
of the household. At last, however, as from time 
to time the family looked in upon the little boy, 
his appearance roused our fears. We gathered 
around his bed and looked upon him in sorrow 
and silence. Even the father stood and gazed 
upon his disregarded child; nature, though per- 
haps faintly, was at last stirred in his heart.— 
Emaciated, motionless and corpse-like, the child 
lay with closed eyes and a seeming unconscious- 
ness of all around him. His father, for the first 
time, took the little yellow hand in his; the pulse 
scarecly moved. ‘ George,” said Mr. Ellesly, 
“my poor George! what can we do for you? I 
fear you are getting worse.” The child did not 
speak, nor open his eyes, but a single tear forced 
its way through the closed lid, and lay for some 
time like a drop of dew upon his ashy cheek.— 
Mr. Ellesly turned away and sighed heavily. “If 
we could only rouse him” said the physician, “ if 
we could stir any chord of interest in the child’s 
feelings.” That tear had been unobserved. 

For once, I acted with some tact, or rather im- 
pulse directed me aright. I pressed my face to 
George’s cheek and whispered, “Don’t you want 
to see Aunt Mary?” He opened his eyes and 
looked with a ghastly carnestnesss in my face.— 
“Has she come,” he spoke in a voice of even 


startling loudness. The father turned back to him. 
“Who, my dear George?” “Aunt Mary,” 1 
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now unhesitatingly replied, “ he wants to see his 
Aunt Mary.” 

** All right—he shall see her. 
stantly sent for.” 

Aunt Mary came. He had sunk again into the 
most deathly quiet; his breath had became mo- 
mentarily slower, and the beating of the little worn 
heart was scarcely perceptible. We stood back 
from his pillow as Aunt Mary approached. Not 
a soul was there that did not feel the sacredness of 
her claims. For some minutes she looked upon 
him in silence, though her tears fell fast and _bit- 
terly. Atlast she stooped to kiss the faded cheek. 
She whispered his name. The sunken eyes were 
again opened ; he raised himself from the pillow, 
and flinging his wasted arms convulsively around 
her neck, exclaimed as before, in a hollow but 
distinct voice, ‘Aunt Mary! take me home with 
you.” 

Every effort was of course made to tranquilize 
him, but in vain. All promises for the future were 
unheeded. Soothing entreaties or expostulations 
were alike unheard. One sole idea had buoyed 
up hissinking nature again to life, and was all that 
had any power over him. The physician at last 
determined it. “ Let him be indulged,” he said, 
“it may save him, and it is all that can.” 

The seemingly dying child was lifted from his 
bed, and, supported upon Aunt Mary’s arms, was 
borne to her home. It was a long struggle. 
Months elapsed before the powers of life, so 
nearly spent, had fully regained their functions. 
The child at last recovered, but he never again re- 
turned to the paternal roof. ‘The interest excited 
by his immediate danger passed away with the 
apprehensions that had awakened it. The de- 
monstrations of tenderness that had been elicited 
from the family at the crisis of alarm, were all 
insufficient to efface the sense that had been burnt 
in, as it were, upon the child’s heart, of the mor- 
tifying position he had previously held. The 
awkward avoidance with which he had hitherto 
shrunk from their approach, the dull immobility of 
his aspect and manner in their presence, were 
nothing changed now at their occasional visits; 
and if he had been heretofore unattractive, the 
querulousness and imbecility of sickness, were 
little calculated to render him an object of better 
regard. The consequence was, tiat all solicitude 
in reference to him, had shortly abated. The 
indulgence necessarily accorded to his feeble state, 
with the probable benefit to be derived from the 
country air, were sufficient reasons, for the time, 
for permitting him to remain where he was. But 
it was hardly to be doubted, that Mr. Ellesly felt 
‘it asa relief, when the child that had so deeply 
mortified his pride, and revolted his taste, was no 
longer before him. And even Mrs. Ellesly, occu- 
pied with her own children, and the heart-dead- 
ening claims of fashionable life, had little thought 
to spare for one who had neither made nor sought 
a place in her feelings. 

Mean-while Aunt Mary availed herself of 
George’s protracted feebleness, to press a point, 
which, though it embarrassed and even pained 
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the father, found yet a too ready accordance in his 
secret heart. “ Why can’t you, ” she said at one 
of his cold and far-between visits, at which I had 
chanced to accompany him, ‘‘ Why can’t you 
give me little George for good? You'll never 
raise him if you take him from me again. This 
is the second time I’ve got him up from nothing, I 
may say, for you know that life was hardly in this 
little bit of clay when I took it from its dying 
mamma. Many was the long night 1 watched 
over it, that sleep did noi come to my eyes. It 
was not just a hired nurse that would have restored 
him; for though you would have been mighty 
generous with me, it was not money that would 
have kept me up through it, when for wecks I did 
not know what rest was; but it was the lovel 
had for him when I saw his mamma’s look, that 
gave me the strength. ” 

“ Fle has nothing of his mother’s look,” said 
Mr. Ellesly, abruptly, though in a tone scarcely 
audible. 

‘Oh dear heart! yes—not so much, to be sure, 
as he had then; but if you’d see him smile once, 
the look is there yet. And his eyes, too, when he 
looks right into yours like—but, as I was saying, 
he'll never keep his health long, if he gets it ever 
so well, if you take him from me again. He’s 
just used to our ways now, and he has got a hank- 
ering like, for his dead mamma’s people, for it is 
natural they should make much of him, being her 
child, who was, herself, the pet and pride of 
us all.” 

The subject, to Mr. Ellesly, was excoriating.— 
It stirred up memories that were in no small de- 
gree humbling, and perhaps a little tinctured with 
remorse. The claim of poor George upon his 
paternal character, was a robe of thorns to him, 
which these conversations pressed more closely 
around him. With time, perhaps, he might have 
rendered those claims less annoying, but it was 
easier to fling them at once and forever from 
him. So he at last decided it. 

“Truly,” he said, “it may be better to give 
him up altogether. Had he pride, or character, 
or intellect, it would be, probably, doing hima 
wrong. But, stupid as he is, what can I make 
of hin? His tone of mind is decidedly low, and 
doubtless he will be infinitely happier in the class 
for which nature seems to have intended him.” 
Thus the matter was philosophically settled.— 
George was given over to his country tastes and 
his cottage-home, and Aunt Mary’s heart was 
relieved of a weight that had told upon her 
strength much more than the labors, heavy though 
they had been, of her maternal cares for the in- 
valid. The little interest that George had cre- 
ated in his father’s house-hold was soon utterly 
forgotten. He had won there no “ golden opin- 
ions ;” he had made himself necessary to no one’s 
happiness, or convenienee, or vanity. There is 
no tenure in memory feasible, without some of 
these bonds. When a year after, Mr. Ellesly 
removed to the metropolis of another State, they 
hardly deemed a ceremonious farewell to George, 
incumbent. From that time, I saw nothing of 
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the family till some months after their subsequent 
migration to this, our western city. [was not 
then a resident of it, but a brief sojourn here, at 
that time, brought me once more a guest under 
their roof. That house, yonder, which I told 
you was their residence, though now flung in the 
shade by the more modern ones that have risen 
round it, was then distinguished by its elegance 
and taste. How fresh seems that visit there! 
Were it not for the faded look that has gathered 
over it, the changes that have taken place about 
it, giving it so different an aspect, I could fancy it 
still the dwelling of my friends. ‘Though sepa- 
rated more than ten years, | found little other 
change in the family than that which a month of 
spring time or of early summer brings to the 
garden—a change from the bud to the flower— 
from the flower to the fruit. I spent a week with 
them of delightful sociality, of the full out-pour- 
ings of renewed friendship, and all the pleasant 
ransackings and overhaulings of ‘ Lang Syne.” 
Such a week is a bright, green spot as your scrib- 
blers say—not in the desert of life. ‘The pen or 
pencil that makes a desert of our bright and busy 
world, is always dipped in spleen. Happy and 
pleasant it is, despite “the trail of the serpent,” to 
all whose hearts are tuned to concord. “Old ladies 
you perceive, must be allowed to moralize, though 
not always very complacently listened to. I have 
little more to tell. As I have said, the family was 
little changed in its general aspect. A proud 
man, like Mr. Ellesly, is the very one, if he wel- 
come you at all, to give you a rich welcome. 
The warm smile upon such a face, so habitually 
dignified, so aristocratically grave, is like the sud- 
den opening out of unsuspected treasures, and no 
one could be more pleasant than he, among his 
equals, or in the bosom of his truly lovely family. 
Mrs. Ellesly’s character had deepened. Its habit- 
ual softness had more of fecling. The death of 
two sweet children had touched it with a shade of 
thoughtful tenderness. During their illness, which 
had been of a protracted nature, she had looked 
upon life in another phase; she had learned that 
it had duties. 

Isabel, whom I had last seen a thing of fairy play- 
fulness, had grown into a lovely and accomplished 
woman, with form, features, and bearing, upon 
which her fastidious father and her brother, every 
whit as fastidious, looked with an exceeding and 
exulting pride. With those, too, her mind was 
in perfect accordance, refined, high-toned, intel- 
lectual, rendering her in all matters of literary 
acumen, and poetic taste, a match with her brother 
Edward, whose naturally fine mind had been 
cultivated with assiduous care, and under high 
scholastic advautages. Years and close study 
had tamed the exuberant spirits of his boyhood, 
and amid the refined and classic circles in which 
he had moved, he had acquired rather an undue 
sensitiveness of nerve, and delicacy of taste, and 
atoo exquisite polish of thought and manner; 
though the question of their excess was, perhaps, 
referrable to his future position in life. For the 
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this poetic refinement, this sentiment of character 
was delightful. Then our flights to cloud-land 
were relieved by the frolic gambols of a young 
sister, a child four years old, privileged without 
limit, as are all youngest children, and pretty and 
wild as the wildest and prettiest fawn in all our 
ancient hunting-grounds. ‘There was a sweet 
girl, too, in the family, whom they called “ cousin 
Alice,” an orphan niece of Mrs. Ellesly, whom 
you would have instantly loved. She had a figure 
of embonpoint, rounded and polished to all the 
symmetry of the Medician Venus ; and her move- 
ments were those of a mist-wreath, with a face 
too, of exquisite softness, quite wanting in color, 
but with perfect features, and large, dark, loving 
eyes, that told the whole character at once—a fond, 
trustful, gentle and happy nature—happy in itself 
and constituted to remain so For nothing could 
have made her unhappy but unkindness, and this 
she could no where meet. 

Wherever the chances and changes of life might 
have flung her, unless into some abode where hu- 
man infirmity had found no place, there would 
Alice have made to herself friends. Nobody about 
her ever had a want that she strove not to obvi- 
ate—a weakness that she did not seek to favor— 
a sorrow, to which her unobtrusive sympathy, 
like some soft ministry of nature, did not afford 
solace. Yet Alice had no accomplishments, no 
talents, no literary pretension. Her father, till his 
death, was considered a man of wealth; but he 
was a man of speculation, and engrossed in vi- 
sionary projects, which finally left him a bank- 
rupt, he thought not of educating his child. Per- 
haps he deemed her sufficiently lovely without 
adventitious aid; and in this he was not greatly 
wrong. Had you known her, you would no more 
have thought of any deficiency in Alice, than of 
the want of a language—a learned one, for the 
zephyr that fanned your cheek. She had a natu- 
ral refinement of manner that satisfied even the 
Ellesly family, and they regarded her with a fond- 
ness that manifested itself in every look and ac- 
cent. Such was the family thirty years since— 
a little cirele of high polish, and cheerful and va- 
ried interest. I frolicked with little Ella—talked 
with Mrs. Ellesly—looked with her husband at his 
pictures, his garden, his library—watched Alice, 
as she hovered round whatever luckless wight 
most needed her, and listened to Edward and Isa- 
bel, as they scanned over the dubious meaning of 
some classic line. There was a young man too, of 
the name of Brown, an inmate with us for two 
or three days, with whom I could not but be 
pleased, though of a humbler order than might 
have been looked for in an Ellesly guest. But he 
had become known to them as a fellow passenger 
from Pittsburgh, in the large flat-boat that had 
borne them down the Ohio; for at that time the 
steamer had but in a single instance, I believe, 
ploughed through its waters. The voyage was 
consequently one of comparative peril and posi- 
tive inconvenience. ‘The young man was a deni- 
zen of the West, and somewhat familiar with 
river voyaging, and by dint of a hundred little 
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courtesies and attentions to their comfort, for 
which under other circumstances, the personal 
knowledge of a lifetime in their distant positions, 
would hardly have afforded opportunity, he had 
won upon their gratitude, if not upon their fami- 
liarity. A recent accident had deepened this sen- 
timent, and thrown them under an obligation, that 
could be cancelled only by personal attention.— 
A carriage, in which Mr. Ellesly was taking out 
his little girl with cousin Alice, had been run 
away with by a horse of unmanageable muscle.— 
The aniinal had been arrested by young Brown, 
ata point of especial peril, by an effort that 
deprived him of the use of his arm, and of course 
they insisted upon his becoming their guest until 
it should be restored. This is an accident that 
I am aware belongs to your story-telling craft, 
so chivalrous and all that sort of thing; but 
horses you Know actually do run away, and some- 
body stops them, every day in the week. Sut 
Brown was young and good looking enough 
any how, for a hero—very different, it is true, 
from the tall slight figure and elegant proportions 
of young Ellesly, but nevertheless a form in the 
full perfection of active, healthful, vigorous and 
youthful manhood—one of those which the garb 
can neither add to nor subtract from. There was 
character breathing throughout it: you felt it at 
once in the free movement of the muscular but 
lithe limb, and the careless arrangement of the 
simple dress. His countenance too was frank, 
open, and manly, and his brow, broad and cheer- 
ful, was thrown up with an expression of habi- 
tual self-reliance, and a quict air of conscious 
equality with those around him in all that should 
distinguish man from man. But for this, his in- 
duction to the patrician circle of the Ellesly parlor 
would have been altogether an awkward concern. 
Truly grateful to him as they all were, cousin 
Alice was perhaps the only one whose manner 
was wholly free from effort. Yet Alice was silent 
as well as the constrained Isabel, for maidenly 
delicacy held them alike in reserve. Mrs. Ellesly 
was silent from habit—her husband and son for 
want of subjects of common interest with their 
guest. He was wholly a stranger to Edward, for 
the latter had followed, not accompanied, his pa- 
rents, having waited for the completion of his col- 
lege term ; and to him it was an especially irksome 
task to acquit himself of the requisite courtesies. 
He had no interest in the ordinary topics of the day. 
He was fresh from the rarified atmosphere of classic 
halls; the tangibilities of life were out of his line ; 
and he believed that every thing belonging to wind 
and feeling, was left ‘“ be ‘yond the mountains” and 
far away. He essayed a passing remark to the 
stranger, and then plunged again into his books, 
or started some mooted point of criticism or taste 
with his sister, that generally led out into a train 
of thought upon which both were carried off into 
utter forgetfulness of their guest. Yet, embar- 
rassing as was the position of young Brown, he 
freed himself from its awkwardness in much the 
same manner he would have done from a spider 
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unconsciously—the simple power of character 
within him evidently counteracting the restraints 
of circumstance. Whena remark was addressed to 
him, he replied somewhat gravely but always with 
freedom ; when withdrawn, he took up a newspa- 
per, or strolled off to a window, or entered into a 
low but embarrassed chat with Ella. I have al- 
ways observed, that in an ill-assorted circle, where 
interregnums are apt to occur, a lively and inte- 
resting child is a most efficent auxiliary. And 
soit was now. Ella was in perfect friendship 
with our backwoodsman—she sat upon his 
knee—slid her fingers through the crisped and 
dark curls of his hair—talked to him of the peril 
from which he had rescued her and cousin Alice, 
and told him that his eyes were “ more handsome 
even than brother Edward’s.” 

‘Don’t untie Mr. Brown’s bandage, Ella,” said 
Mrs. Ellesly, during one of their chit-chats; but 
the interference was too late. The busy fingers 
had already loosened the knot of the sling that 
supported his arm, and now the little meddler 
tried in vain to refasten it. 

“ Cousin Alice, come tie this for me!” and Alice 
unhesitatingly obeyed. 

‘Will you loosen the bandage a little, Miss 
Alice?” Alice touched it with the tenderness of 
a sister—the bandage needed considerable ad- 
justment. Brown lifted his eyes to her face: no 
wonder Ella had called them beautiful! Literally 
were they pouring upon her a stream of deep, 
thoughtful, passionate expression. Alice’s were 
veiled by the long heavy lashes that fell over them, 
yet did something of that éxpression seem to reach 
their gentle depths. It might have been the re- 
flection of the rosy clouds that were flooding the 
sunset sky; but Alice’s usually marble cheek was, 
at that moment, tinged with crimson. 

‘But what of it ?” said 1, mentally, as I watched 
those flitting shades, ‘’tis but a brief and soon 
to be forgotten passage in their young lives.— 
They part ina day or two, to meet, probably, no 
more. They belong to different orbits !” And 
then a crowd of matters and memories, connected 
with those paltry distinctions of our little life, 
gathered upon my mind. Among them, came 
the recollections of little George, and I turned to 
Mis. Ellesly to enquire for him. They had not 
heard from him for years; they were even igno- 
rant if he yet lived. The last intelligence they 
had received was, that Aunt Mary and her hus- 
band were both dead, and George, still but a lad 
at that time, had gone, no one knew whither.— 
Mr. Ellesly had made every possible enquiry, she 
believed, but without avail. 

‘* Poor fellow ;” she added feelingly, “It always 
pains me when I think of him. I am afraid we 
were wrong in giving him up as we did. I wish 
he had been sprightlier. Mr. Ellesly was so hurt 
by his dullness; and even yet, he looks misera- 
ble whenever he is mentioned.” Fortunately, I 
had timed my question when he was out. 

But my visit was at last ended. Mr. Brown 
had already left. He was anxious to return to 
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the river, and could not be prevailed on to re- | 
There was much about this young 


main longer. 
man to leave an abiding interest on the memory ; 


ful, but well defined character. ‘There was a 
dash too of sadness, occasionally in his manner, 
at variance with its usual tone, that bespoke latent 
feeling. It seemed more than once called out by 
the prattle of Ella, and particularly at the moment 
of his leaving us, when she hung around him 
with inguisitive fondness, and asked him a hun- 
dred questions about himself, his home, and _ his 
friends. Jt was evident from the sad smile with 
which he replied to them, that they jarred upon 
some chord of sorrowful tenderness. 

“T have no particular home, Ella.” 

‘“‘ And no brothers nor sisters, neither?” 

“Yes; I have a little sister much like yourself, 
whom I love very dearly. But I shall perhaps 
never sce her again. Brothers are sometimes great 
ramblers, though it grieves them to be forgotten ; 
and so, Ella, if you have one whom you should 
never sec, you must sometimes think of him and 
fove him still.” 

Well, I never met one of that pleasant circle 
again! So the friendships of the day pass! A 
year or two after! learned that a great change 
had taken place in the Ellesly family. Some of 
those sudden turns, which the wheel of fortune 
is every day bringing up, had stripped them of 
their wealth. Mr. Ellesly, unable to endure the 
change, amid the scenes of former prosperity, had 
plunged into the new country yet further West. 
Edward had exchanged poetry, sentiment and 
the classics, for Blackstone and Coke, and had 
settled himself as Attorney, Counsellor, &c., at 
no great distance from the family, in one of our 
far western towns. ” 

Our kind narrator had reached the point at 
which we were able to take up the story ourse/f. 

“Yes! yes!” we exclaimed, ‘and little fitted 
he was, poor fellow, for the atmosphere of such 
a place! And so now we went on with the old 
lady, comparing notes and filling up the outline 
of the whole history. Alas for our young colle- 
gian, alas for the place where he had located him- 
self and his hopes! A new town! You may 
see such a one through whatever portion of our 
still extending and newly settled West, you may 
ehance to pass; a village risen to the dignity of a 
country town, with some two hundred or less 
houses, the better portion of them confined to a 
single street, and the remainder sparsely scattered 
over a wide area of bright and rich green sward— 
a court-house of rather ambitious pretensions, 
rising from the centre, and near it a jail, from 
which you of course turn with a shudder of 
sombre associations. If you have an eye for the 
picturesque, it will be apt to wander to the dark 
outline of forest by which it is surrounded, and 
sundry other wildernesses in the back ground. 
But if your speculations tend business-ward, it 
will rest upon the principal street, afore-men- 
tioned, and take note of the demonstrations there- 
on of the stir and vitality of the place. Here, 
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upon its entrance, is the forge of the smith, as 
attested by the heavy stroke of the hammer within, 
and the smutty faces occasionally peering out. 
Further along, the strip of flaunting merchandize 
fluttering in the breeze, assures you of articles in 
the fancy line—and here is the Hotel! with 
Washington, Jackson, or Lafayette, inglorieusly 
suspended between heaven and earth, and looking 
down upon all below with solemn indifference. 
Ameng the half-dozen boarders, ascending and 
descending the steps, you may distinguish the 
doctors, lawyers and professors, ‘‘ gentlemanly 
and melancholy like,” who, with nothing in their 
pockets but their diplomas, have come to our 
western arena but to learn, perhaps, the fading 
of hopes all too sanguine. Across the street is 
the village grocery, where a fair representation of 
indigenous backwoods population, affording divers 
startling specimens of humanity, are congregated, 
from the lineal descendant of Boone or Leather- 
stocking, lounging apart upon his gun, to the 
busy trader, bustling forward in the very face and 
action of the crowd. Here do they all gather to 
talk over matters and things in general; commerce, 
politics, legislation; and to pour forth those bursts 
of occidental eloquence, with its magnificent meta- 
phors and figurative brevity, so properly in keeping 
with the ample features and nerve of the country. 
Thanks to Western legends, and Crocket Me- 
moirs which enable us to imagine these, for truly 
we have not time “to tak’ notes.” 

Over the way from just such a scene as this, 
was the sanctum of Edward Ellesly. There he 
sat, from day to day, looking like some fine vase 
on a kitchen shelf, among a goodly array of 
stronger and more serviceable ware; or rather, 
shoved back in a corner near them, for Edward 
could not bring himself to mingle with those 
around him. ‘The nerves which education and 
circumstance had wrought to a most useless fine- 
ness, were now morbidly quickened by a sense 
of his changed position; and wholly isolating 
himself from those whose patronage he virtually 
asked, he found they were content to leave him 
‘alone in his glory.” Striving indeed he believed 
himself, shut up as he was amid tomes of legal 
science, to increase his professional capital, but in 
reality wasting his very soul away in dreamy 
reverie, and idle regrets. 

Day after day, and week after week wore on, 
and still our young lawyer was without a client; 
yet he had, absolutely, no resource but his pro- 
fession, and the pressure of positive need was in 
close prospect. The reveries of sentiment deep- 
ened into the reflections of bitter necessity.— 
Idealize as we may, the greater portion of our 
nature is wonderfully Awan, and when its wants 
are upon us like the grasp of a strong man, we 
must needs come to a parly. He had one day 
flung away his books with a most theatrical 
gesture, and was pacing the floor with the strides 
of a much stronger feeling than “ melancholy.” 
The hilarious sounds that came from the street in 
a variety of tones, jarred tauntingly upon his ear; 
but as a quick, lively tread passed his window, 
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the sound of his own name attracted his attention. | 


“Why don’t you employ Mr. Ellesly in the 
matter you told me about ?” said the person pass- 
ing, to another whom he met at the moment. “I 
take him to be a whole team.” The voice seemed 
familiar to Edward’s ear, and yet he could not 
identify it. 

“Why,” said the other, “he looks as if a fel- 
low in a linsey coat, could not get to speak to him 
nigher than a set-pole’s length. ” 

“Psghaw! If he wears a better coat, it is a 
sign he has pocketed good fees. ” 

“Trrefragible evidence!” thought Edward, half 
laughing, half bitterly. But it seemed conclusive. 
In a few minutes the man to whom it had been 
adduced, knocked at his office. Edward would 
have enquired of him who it was, with whom he 
had just been speaking, but a feeling of pride 
suppressed the question, and he turned to the 
matter of litigation. It was one involving no 
great amount, but luckily for our friend, a mass 
of contradictory testimony. Luckily, I say, for 
this at once gave it interest. Court was at hand, 
and Edward found himself drawn out of the 
“horrors” in which he had been plunged for the 
last half hour, and busy with the merits of his 
case. When it came to trial, he found himself 
opposed to a lawyer of long established practice 
and of no trifling celebrity. The perfect plain- 
ness of his manner, however, and the unimposing 
good nature of his countenance, upon which 
thought seemed never to have written a single 
line, satisfied our tyro that he had nothing very 
formidable to dread. As he rose to address the 
jury, he distinguished one among them whom he 
instantly recognized. It was young Brown, and 
with the first glance of that ingenuous face, came 
the recollection of the voice he had so vainly 
striven to recall. The conviction brought with it 
a rush of grateful feeling; and a glance of recog- 
nition, that even, on his part, had now something 
of soul, was exchanged. 

He opencd his case. The witnesses, contra- 
dicting each other in a singular degree, had been 
examined, and the pride of strife, that pride which 
gives interest to the combatants in the poorest 
cause, roused him to exertion. His argument 
was polished, labored, classic, and he felt that it 
must be successful. Alas! it was borne down 
at once ; demolished—annihilated by the blended 
humor and strength, the off-hand sarcasm and 
matter-of-fact manner of his opponent. It was 
like the smashing of a Grecian urn by the fist of 
Hercules. Our discomfited advocate felt himself 
a thing of shadow. Yet was his rival no erudite 
counsel ; his allusions and illustrations were all of 
home material; his knowledge was of men & ¢hings. 
It was certainly a matter of curious speculation to 
our scholar ; but at present he was not in the mood 
to investigate. His mortification was intense. 
The jury went out and an immediate verdict was 
anticipated. But hour after hour wore on, and 
they did not appear. The crowd wondered, 
waited—dispersed. It was midnight when the 
verdict was at last presented ; Edward’s client was 
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the victor! A passing remark from one of the 


' jurymen as he left the Court House, explained 


the marvel. Young Brown’s pertinacity had 
been the pivot upon which the decision turned. 
He had overruled the eleven! Of the whole 
jury he was the only one whom the tact of the 
opposing counsel had not won over. 

“You must have had a very strong conviction 
of the justness of our cause, ” said Edward, as he 
drew Brown home with him to his room; ‘‘or had 
you a particular interest for my client ? or shall I 
impute your verdict to friendship for myself?” 

‘ A juror, I believe, is bound to act only upon 
evidence. ” 

“True. But ours, as you western folk say, 
was mightily mixed. Nothing but oracular wis- 
dom could have decided which was the aggrieved 
party. ” 

‘We might as well suppose it your client then, 
might we not ?” 

‘Suppose! Why you hung for him as if it 
had been a matter of assurance, and involving 
life and death. Well, well! I understand it; 
you had sent me my client, and you had a gener- 
ous interest in my success. I feel the full kind- 
ness of your motive. I appreciate its value, too. 
Not only has it saved my present feelings, but it 
will doubtless bear upon my future practice. I 
am in need of friendship too, Brown, for I am 
poor—positively poor, though perhaps you are not 
aware of it;” and Edward, fairly warmed out of 
his usual manner, into that of unreserved feeling, 
went on to detail the change in the affairs of his 
family. The cold formality that had existed be- 
tween the young men,,was melied away. They 
conversed long and freely, and Edward listened 
to the young backwoodsman with surprise and 
interest. ‘There was not merely the raciness of 
of native humor and of a vigorous mind in all he 
said ; but through the plain outpourings of thought 
and feeling that had been trained only in the 
rough school of the world, there were the frequent 
gleamings of a rich and deep nature. “ Yet after 
all,” thought Edward, as the young man took 
his leave, ‘‘ perhaps I have been unnecessarily 
free;” and his strongly biased mind regained 
something of its ordinary contraction. What if 
Brown should presume upon his present freedom, 
to press a troublesome familiarity? The thought 
was unworthy his own grateful nature, but the 
prejudices of education are woven through the 
whole inner man. He was soon aware however, 
that no undue claims upon his regard were likely 
to ensue. Except by accident, he saw little more 
of Brown for some time. Yet, as if to give a 
narrower character to these misgivings, continued 
instances of some friendly office on the part of 
the young man still came to his knowledge; it is 
true, of avery slight nature, but attesting a uni- 
form and unobtrusive interest in his behalf. He 
found too, that the influence which was thus, at 
alltimes exerted in his favor, was by no means a 
lightone. Brown’s character, as he was led on to 
observe it with greater and warmer interest, was 
gradually developing itself to his perception, and 
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he felt that he was one to be popular to a certain 
extent, in the most aristocratic sphere. There 
was that entire abandonment of self about him 
that must have been the perfection of ancient 
chivalry. He was generous, impulsive, fearless, 
and had a freedom of manner, and a sunny light 
of eye, that were calculated, at a single glance, to 
bring the proud down, and the humble up to his 
own standard. Such an one in our backwoods 
community, could scarcily fail of being king of 
hearts, and such he emphatically was. 

Edward became ill. Our unacclimated emi- 
grants have usually to become naturalized through 
a course of fevers and chills. For some weeks he 
was principally confined to his room, and then 
for the first, his young friend became a frequent 
visiter; tasking all his powers to cheer, to amuse, 
to cater for the capricious appetite ; and the invalid 
learned to listen for his inspiriting step with the 
querulous impatience of a sick child. But at last 
he was restored. 

The professional practice he had been slowly 
gaining, had made him known to a few who were 
capable of appreciating the refinement of intelli- 
gence. All are not coarse minded even among 
illiterate backwoodsmen; nor are all backwoods- 
men illiterate. Here and there, throughout the 
neighboring population, there might be found a 
family of cultivated taste and education, and 
among these Edward became favorably known ; 
the rich stores of his mind, and the polished gen- 
tleness of his manners, gradually making them 
his friends. At length he was spoken of by those 
who wished to elevate the tone of popular favorit- 
ism, as a suitable candidate at their forthcoming 
election, for the Legislature of their infant State. 
The proposal at first, met with but a cold response, 
and Edward was unaffectedly reluctant to be 
brought forward. It was certainly a matter of 
most unpromising issue. ‘There was a candidate 
in the field—a man of wealth and influence.— 
Edward’s friends were of the intellectual few, 
but they were urgent and importunate. Some 
under-currents of private interest set in his favor, 
and young Brown, unsolicited and unspoken with, 
had managed at once to throw the whole weight 
of his own popularity in his favor. Edward 
could but eventually acquiesce. Then came the 
toil and “the tug of war;” the excitement and 
the joy of strife. Our backwoods population was 
all astir, and effervescing with the leaven of pat- 
riotism; and our gentle collegian, upon whose 
nerves the touch of coarseness had jarred almost 
to agony, was ruled to come out and mingle with 
the crowd, ay, and to thank God for the grasp 
of the rudest hand, to turn a pleased ear to the 
roughest protestations of support, and to listen 
gratefully to the counsel of intellects, that in those 
days of anti-temperance, were often geievously 
obfuscated by the libations they poured out “like 
rain” to his success. Then too, came the swift 
encounter of the stump, with his doughty adver- 
sary, and the sharp play of weapons with which 
he was all unfamiliar. Still he got along. In all 


these several and severe trials, Brown was still at 
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his side, seeming, like our heroes of romance, to 
have a gift of ubiquity that enabled him to be at 
all points of exigence. If Edward was occasion- 
ally mystified by a phrase of concentrated west- 
ernism, he always interpreted. If the candidate’s 
answer seemed unsatisfactory at any time to a 
question upon the several points of his political 
creed, Brown, by some dexterous interposition, 
expounded for him, by an off-hand cut that was 
always perfectly satisfactory to the catechist. But 
he was also abroad, securing interest, and giving 
tone to the prevailing sentiment in the remoter 
parts of the community. Nota gathering through 
the county but he was there, now mingling with 
the crowd—now engaged in private colloquy ; and 
his wake could be traced wherever he moved, by 
the commotion he left in favor of his party. He 
had that peculiar dictation of manner, a taking-it- 
for-granted sort of way, accompanied by a hearty 
and bland courtesy, that always gives their pos- 
sessor an ascendency over the multitude. 

If our candidates harangued, he stood with a 
quiet air by the speaker’s stand, lifting to his face, 
if Edward was the occupant, an occasional glance 
of merry humor that could not fail of communi- 
cating something of its own spirit to the speaker. 
If his opponent was on the stump, Brown listened 
with great gravity, but commenting ever and anon 
to the bystanders, and giving, by some quaint 
remark, a turn of ineffable ridicule to the positions 
advanced. Mean-while, he had acquired an in- 
fluence over his friend, of which the latter was 
perhaps scarcely aware. Edward’s whole charac- 
ter was undergoing a rapid transmutation. A 
new channel had been opened out to his thoughts 
and feelings; new interests had given him new 
perceptions, and called out faculties and energics 
that had long slumbered. His distastes had been 
overruled, his sympathies enlarged, his morbid 
tendencies corrected. The companionship of 
Brown had reconciled him to scenes which he had 
considered unmitigatingly revolting ; and the con- 
tact of life’s rough play had strengthened his 
nerves to meet it. He was rapidly acquiring, too, 
the tactics of border politics and prowess. He 
was catching, unconsciously to himself, the tone 
and spirit of western population. He was in fact 
coming it. ‘ Remember now,” Brown would say 
as he mounted, “that you can’t row up Salt River 
with a carved and filagreed paddle; throw out a 
strong pole and push along. ” 

“TI know—I know,” Edward would reply, 
laughing, ‘‘ never fear me now ; I have done with 
the philosophy of the schools forever and a day. 
You shall think me “ half-horse—half-alligator. ” 
I will use no comparison, as Sterne says, less than 
a mountain. ” 

But the canvassing was at last over; the Ides 
of March were at hand. A close strife and a 
strong strife, and Edward Ellesly had the vietory ! 

‘Come, ” said he, a day or two after to Brown, 
“I have for months succumbed to your domination; 
itis now my turn torule. Prepare yourself to 
accompany me in an hour, to my father’s. It is 


' little more than an afternoon’s ride. They are 
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your debtors . of old, and are aware ef their in- 
creased obligation. Nay then, you can’t be off 
now—but I'll say no more of obligation. You'll 
allow ine at least to speak of friendship. My 
parents are anxious once more to see their young 
friend. Ella has her choicest flowers reserved for 
you, a bouquet; and next to her own lover, whois 
solemnizing at old Harvard, Isabel will give you 
her very warmest welcome. ” 

The young men were speedily on their way. 
It was a ride to be especially enjoyed. Their 
horses were fresh and fleet, and all the exhiti- 
rating influences of a bright afternoon, and a 
succession of the most picturesque forest and 
prairie scenery, in the wane of summer, were 
around them. Edward felt his whole nature ex- 
panding—his feelings kindled to enthusiasm. 

“What a glorious world is this West of yours! 
what a prodigality of creation—what a magnifi- 
cence of scale—what gorgeousness of coloring! 
Your population too—your generous, full-souled, 
back-woods population! how falsely I estimated 
them—how little I understood their character! 
But, Brown, I owe my better appreciation wholly 
to you—nay, even my enjoyment of your scenery. 
You have aroused me from a languor that was 
curdling my very being ; you have unlinked the 
prejudices in which I was encased; you have 
taught me that a warm, rich, confiding nature 
like your own, sheds a thousand times brighter 
light than the cold, moonshine glitter of intel- 
lectual refinements !” 

* Ah, dear Edward!” (it was the first time 
Brown had used so familiar a term)—‘“ there is 
no occasion now for any extra republican rants. 
You may put your gloves on, and touch hands 
as gingerly as you will, till the next campaign. 
But look! who would trust to appearances, even 
in the skies! Shall we make up our minds toa 
thorough drenching, and a few ague shakes on 
your part, or a yawn of some two hours in the 
next cabin ?” 

Edward chose the latter. A heavy rain of some 
hours succeeded. When they remounted, the 
day was far spent, and the night gathered round 
them while they had yet some miles to travel. But 
the “cold round moon looked brightly down” 
upon their path, touching the wild features about 
them into cxtreme beauty. 
the hour deepened; the air, purified by the pass- 
ing storm, was full of odors, and a stilliness fell 
around them like a palpable sense. 

“I feel myself,” said Edward, as an opening in 
the distance at last met their view,—‘‘I feel myself 
avery child when I near my father’s dwelling. 
‘There is such a sacredness in the paternal home— 
such a sense of rest associated with it, from the 
weary strife of the world—so many fond and ten- 


der and joyous recollections !” 


“JT have been many years an alien from mine,” 
said Brown. 

“Ah, but you are so little needful of support— 
80 sufficient to yourself’ — 

“We are none of us sufficient to ourselves,” 


said Brown, in a tone of great feeling ; “we can 
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work for our bread and meat, and a place to 
stretch ourselves on to rest for new toil. But love 
is not an article of trade, and that is just as strong 
a need within us as bread. It comes upon me 
with such a gnawing craving, that I could fairly 
weep for it. If the whole world was mine, there 
are times when I would give it all up for a pa- 
rent’s, a brother’s, or a sister’s embrace.” 

* You can never be without friends,” said Ed- 
ward—“ warm, devoted—but my God! what is 
that light ?” 

The wood from which they had just emerged, 
opened upon a small prairie, upon the border of 
which Mr. Ellesly had built his cottage home. 
It wasa small building, but evidenced the taste 
of its owner. He had expended upon it, and the 
pleasant acres around it, the small remains of his 
fortune, and it was a home to be marked by the 
traveler. Beautiful did it lie in the quiet moon- 
light, with its deep embowering of vines and 
shrubbery; but well might Edward’s face blanch 
with agony as it met his gaze. A strong broad 
flame was pouring from the roof; the windows 
glared with light, and yet all within were evi- 
dently hushed in slumber. Edward gasped for 
breath, but Brown’s deep voice, as he plunged his 
horse forward, rose in long and repeated calls of 
superhuman strength. Terribly did those sounds 
come upon the stillness of the placid night; but 
they reached the slumbering and emperiled fa- 
mily. They walked amid the roar of flames; but 
rescue was at hand. The young men reached 
and forced open the closed doors, and the voice of 
Edward was now also heard. 

‘Father! father!—but you are safe; you will 
all be saved: mother! Isabel! Ella! Great God! 
are you all here ?” 

In the delirious terror of the moment, they 
rushed instinctively to the door, but all were not 
there: Ella had slept! But a strong form rushed 
past them. The father had yet calmness enough 
to direct his way, and the moment after, Brown 
had placed her in her brother’s arms. They were 
indeed saved. Amid the glare of the burning 
dwelling, and with no shelter but the skies, Ed- 
ward folded his mother and sisters to his bosom, 
and thanked his Maker with that passionate de- 
votedness which bursts from the heart of even 
the irreligious, when the hour of fearful peril has 
revealed to them their entire dependence upon the 
dreadful God. 

A few only of their valuables, and those wholly 
by the calm energy of Brown, were saved. But 
the family bore it with much fortitude. The ten- 
derness of Edward, and the efficient and cheerful 
exertions of his friend, were not lost upon them. 
Of the latter Mr. Ellesly remarked, with a sad 
smile, that he seemed “the better portion of his 
family’s destiny.” So they all seemed to regard 
him. He had become to them a support upon 
which they all leaned. 

It was but a thin settlement, yet hands were 
nevertheless rallied to their assistance. Brown’s 
own vigorous arm was foremost in whatever was 


to be done. A cabin was thrown up, and the 
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family had once more a shelter. The exertions of 
the young men gave it even an aspect of cheer- 
fulness. The laugh of Ella, as she sat on Brown’s 
knee, rang through it; and the smile, though 
somewhat faintly, came back to the lips of Isabel 
and her mother. 

Mr. Ellesly had been calm through it all; but a 
fever, common to the country and the season, had 
threatened him for some days previous. His ex- 
ertions probably confirmed and gave it deeper ma- 
lignity. He was at last confined to his bed, and 
in less than two weeks, despite of medical skill 
and the efforts of his family, it was evident that 
he was hastening tothe ‘ far off countrie,” where 
earthly cares cease. How insignificant, how less 
than nothing, to the dying man, were now the 
strong interests of his life! The pomp, the pride 
of wealth, the splendors of intellect,—where were 
they now! 

An itinerant minister, meek, humble and illite- 
rate, opened out to his view visions brighter than 
them all. In the conversations he held with the 
man of God, the faith which had hitherto been 
but a cold belief, was kindled into fervor and vi- 
tality, and Mr. Ellesly became reconciled to 
death, not as an escape from a weary life, but as 
the valley and shadow through which his Lord 
had passed. Yet did his affections yearn over 
his beloved family, so as at times greatly to darken 
his spirit. At last he spoke of his first-born. 


‘My poor George!” he said, “how coldly I } 


have neglected him! Edward, ’tis my dying 
charge, that you rest not till you find where he 
is: make him feel that you are indeed his bro- 
ther. And you, too, Emily,” he continued to 
Mrs. Ellesly, who sat with face hidden upon his 
pillow, ‘will you not, for my sake, should you 
ever meet him, make up to him the tenderness 
I should have shown hin? Give him my bless- 
ing ; it is all I have to leave my children.” 

Young Brown, who, throughout his illness had 
scarcely left him, manifesting by his sleepless 
care a solicitude of singular intensity, slowly ap- 
proached the bed. Tears were coursing fast over 
his manly cheek. He took Mr. Ellesly’s hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“ Father, bless me now! Iam George Ellesly !” 

We have intended no surprise to our readers. 
If they have read our story with any interest, 
they have doubtless anticipated the result. Brown 
was the name of Aunt Mary, and sharing her 
home so many years, he came gradually to be 
called by it. She wished him to retain it; and 
aunt Mary’s wishes in life and death were to 
George a law, 

But what a scene was that dying bed! Truly 
we know not how to get on. George was folded 
to the heart that had so coldly spurned his earlier 
claims, with a fervor that seemed for the moment 
to rally back the full strength of life. Again and 
again, as he put his child from him, to study the 
lineaments which nature‘ now exultingly acknow- 
ledged, the dying man would press him back to 
his bosom, and pour over him the long withheld 
blessing for which his soul had so yearned. 
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“Yes, the bitterness of death is now passed; 
my outcast boy will close my eyes. The love 
that unites my children shall shield them all from 
sorrow. And felt you not that he was your bro- 
ther, Edward, during all his loving kindness ? 
And I too! why did I not know my boy ? yes!” 
and he gazed long and fondly upon his face ; 
“ves! he has his mother’s eye; and his smile— 
why did I not see it was hers!” The memory of 
other years had come back upon his vision. 

‘And is he our very own brother 2?” said Ella, 
as Edward and Isabel knelt beside him and wept, 
and George himself took his feeble and exhausted 
stepmother into his arms, and mingled his tears 
with hers—‘ is he our very own ?” 

“Pray for us and return thanks!” said Mr. 
Ellesly to the minister, who just then entered ; 
“pray that we may have yet one more meeting 
in Heaven.” 

Soothingly did that prayer come upon the hearts 
of all; for the strongest emotions of earth are 
tranquillized, as we turn to the vastness of eter- 
nity. But when they rose from their knees, they 
saw that his hour had come. A. smile of that 
peace that passeth show, settled upon his features. 
He kissed his family one after another, but 
George’s hand was retained in his, and his eye 
rested upon him for some time, with an expression 
that George never forgot. Consciousness soon 
after left him, but its last glance was upon his 
first-born son; and hours after, when the pulse 
was at last still, George yet imagined that he felt 
the pressure of that stiffening hand. 

“Do you remember my cousin Alice?” en- 
quired Edward, a day or two after the interment. 
“* Remember her!” George lifted his eye to Ed- 
ward’s with a look that told volumes. ‘ But how 
is it,’ he added, turning to Mrs. Ellesly, “ that 
your niece is no longer with you ?” 

“We thought her too lovely for our wilderness 
home,” was the reply; ‘‘she had other friends, 
who proffered her a wealthier home ; and we sa- 
crificed our more sclfish feelings to our interest 
for her good.” 

“Yes—but mother,” rejoined Edward, “ you 
made a sacrifice of her feelings also; and that is 
rather an equivocal good. Here is a letter from 
her, which I shall answer immediately. Read 
how she begs to come to us; and I shall tell her 
mother that I shall come for her as soon as I can 
get our domestic arrangements a little settled. 
Shall I not, brother George?” A smile almost 
played upon Edward’s saddened features as he 
spoke. 

Some four or five years after this, I had become 
intimately acquainted with the family. Isabel was 
united to her betrothed, and had forgotten former 
SOTTOWS. 

“My brother Edward,” she said to me, “is 
making himself a name—winning his way to 
wealth and eminence. I am proud of his success, 
and he is extremely dear to me. But I love 
my brother George with a passion. There is 


something about him that stirs up my heart from 
its very bottom. My mother too leans upon him 
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more fondly, I sometimes think, than upon any 
other of us; and my cousin Alice! Oh I’ve no 
words to tell you how happy she is, nor how her 
husband doats upon her. ‘Truly, she who has 
seen George Ellesly’s look, as his young wife 
leans upon his breast, must be very happy herself, 
if she be not envious. 





LESSONS FROM NATURE. 


Creation keeps not silence. Though un- 
tongued, her eloquence is heard, and no human 
ear is closed against its appeals. Whether it be 
day or night, summer or winter, like a faithful 
minister, she unceasingly knocks at the door of 
our sensibilities, to communicate to the soul of 
purity some pleasure-enkindling message. Du- 
ring all times and seasons, amid all climes and 
people, Nature untiringly whispers to every son 
and daughter of man, “de happy.” The first 
ray of morning that breaks the darkness of 
night; the steady brilliancy of the noon-day sun ; 
the last lingering beam reflected in the west; the 
modest lights that gem the nightly sky ; the breeze 
that wafts perfume and coolness; the garden 
of beauty and loveliness; the landscape that en- 
raptures the painter; the cliffs and mountain 
tops, scathed by the storms of centuries; the 
placid stream and the majestic cataract ; the mind 
and soul, susceptible of every inspiration, emo- 
tion and impression ; all, all on every side, above, 
below, beneath, around, teach the glad lesson, 
“man was made for happiness.” 


“O Nature is the kindest mother yet.” 


She proclaimed her laws for the government of 
her boundless dominions, and to promote the hap- 
piness of man alone, who is but an atom in crea- 
tion, hesitated not to break the uniformity of 
their operation. She provides every thing pleas- 
ant to the taste, agreeable to the senses, or sub- 
lime for the imagination in rich abundance ; that 
our bodies may not pine in want, our senses lan- 
guish for need of gratification, and our sensibi- 
lities die for want of innumerable sources of in- 
spiration and rapture. She is ever faithful in her 
ministrations, and slumbereth not. 


“T know that nature never did hetray 

The beart that loved her: ‘tis her privilege 

Through allthe vears of this our life to lead 

From joy to joy.” 
While she thus eloquently appeals to all her 
children, holds out such reward as tempts the 
Angels, and points them by a certain and pleas- 
ant pathway to the highest eminence of dignity 
and exalted pleasure, why is it that she is not 
obeyed, and so few secure the proffered prize? 
All might be great and happy; for no faculties 
are wanting, and we have the keys to nature’s 
store-house. Not only does she demand our obe- 


dience in her character as sovereign; persuade as 
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a friend, and guide asa parent to every delight 
she promises ; but the voice of her admonition is 
heard, the two-edged sword of her chastisement 
hangs above us. Do we hear the tumultuous roar- 
ing of the tossing surges, the startling peal of 
thunder, and the crashing fury of the tempest ; 
do we see the black cloud arise that embosoms 
the storm, the lightning that shivers the gnarled 
oak, and the deep darkness of midnight; these 
admonish us, “be cautious.” Do we behold a 
fellow being writhing in agony, the penalty of his 
transgression ; do we see a neighbor tottering o’er 
a premature grave, whose countenance while in 
youth wears the furrows of age; then we behold 
the woful chastisement for heeding not the teach- 
ing of Nature. And yet it seems the wide and 
beautiful earth contains more of misery than hap- 
piness, more of sorrow than of joy, more of tumult 
than of peace, more of pain than pleasure. What, 
O man, is the cause of your woes, seeing that 
every treasure is within your reach, and every 
faculty is given for their enjoyment. 


* Look on yonder earth: 
The golden harvests spring ; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life; the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
Arise in due succession : all things speak 
Peace, harmony and love. The universe 
In nature’s silent eloquence declares 
That all fulfil the works of love and Joy— 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 
The tyrant whose delight is in his wo, 
Whose sport is in his agony.” 


Man is his own destroyer, for Nature does not 
torment her children. She governs the physical 
and mental world by the most rigid laws, and 
every violation is sure to be visited with a penalty. 
Man’s own folly and disobedience pour upon his 
devoted head all the positive evils of life. 


** Scarcely an ill to human life belongs 

But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs ; 
Or if some stripes from Providence we feel, 

He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal.” 


There is not a note of discord in all creation. 
Nature influences no evil, she inflicts no perma- 
nent pain but that which is the inevitable result of 
breaking her laws. While every thing around 
calls so eloquently to every intelligent being, “ de 
virtuous, noble and happy; man, the reprobate, 
corrupts his nature by the countless vices that he 
throngs about him, to blast his joys. It is true, 
that 


‘* Our vices, whose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man, 
His body and his soul,” 


constitute the rack on which we martyr ourselves. 
Why should man, for whom nature prepares the 
richest Ambrosia, and fills his goblet with the most 
exhilirating, and yet not intoxicating Nectar, so 
recklessly call down the Harpies to pollute his 
feast! Why does man, who boasts the nobility of 
mind, ruthlessly trample under foot, every thing 
great, beautiful and lovely! 


L. A. H, 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


We were standing along, under easy sail, 
one morning, between the Isle of Pines and 
Cape St. Antonio, a favorite cruising ground 
and hiding place of the last remnants of the 
buccaneers, who, in the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, held undisputed dominion 
over these seas and the adjacent islands; and 
were not only upheld by the countenance of 
public opinion, but were aided and abetted by 
power and rank. ae 

Charles the Second, King of Great Britain, 
not only deigned to receive a share of the 
profits of their piratical captures, but appointed 
Henry Morgan, the most celebrated and despe- 
rate freebooter of his age, to be the deputy 
governor and lieutenant-general of the island 
of Jamaica. However, soon after the achieve- 
ment of American Independence, all nations 
seemed to feel the necessity of carrying ona 
war of extermination against these lawless 
“‘sea-kings,” as they sometimes termed them- 
selves; and the exertions of the American 
and English forces particularly, were rewarded 
by their success in ridding the West India 
Islands of these scourges upon commerce. 
Still, even to the present day, there are some 
of this kind, who, in the hiding places,so la- 
vishly scattered about those latitudes by dame 
Nature, lurk in safe concealment—from thence 
darting forth upon the unsuspecting and un- 
armed merchantman, who falls a helpless vic- 
tim to their favorite and terrible adage, ‘dead 
men tell no tales.” How often do we see 
the accounts of vessels being lost at sea and 
never heard of—of their sailing for a port at 
which they never arrive; and this is laid to 
the storm and the tempest. Let them “spin 
such yarns to ‘sogers’—sailors wont believe 
them;” for destruction rides more freely and 
fiercer, in the breasts of these hell-born, fiend- 
taught miscreants, than she does on the sweep- 
ing blast of the hurricane. The storm may 
spare some plank or spar, that, floating, will 
bear a history to those bereaved by its fell 
work; but the pirate destroys every atom and 
sign that may rise as a witness against him: 
but pardon me, shipmates; I am steering wide. 

We were running down along the shore for 
the cape, pretty well in under the land, near 
enough to distinguish objects upon it with a 
spy-glass—under a light spread of canvass, 
keeping a bright look-out from the mast- 
head. Just as the sun peeped over the top of 
“El Sierra de Mariel,” lifting the gray curtain 
of twilight from the surrounding view, the 
man at the foretop-mast head, sung out, ‘Sail, 
ho!» “Where away?” was the quick re- 
sponse through the trumpet from the quarter- 
deck. ‘Broad on the larboard bow, sir.” 
“What does she look like?” “ A foretopsail 
schooner, sir, Baltimore built, by the rake of 
her spars and cut of her canvass.” ‘ Which 
way isshe standing? ‘She's heading off a 
little to leeward of our course, sir.” “ Young 
gentleman, report a strange sail in sight to 
Captain Babbit, and tell Mr. Pipes to turn the 
hands up to shake out the reefs. Quarter- 
master, keep her off half apoint.”’ All was now 
bustle and activity on board, and in a few mi- 


nutes the white canvass bellied from every 
spar. As we bore out from the land, the wind 
which came in puffs over the hills, blew strong 
and steady; the old craft began to shake her- 
self,and our wake to whiten with the foam 
that flew from her prow. The skipper mounted 
the mizen rigging, and aftera long look at the 
stranger, muttered to himself, * The bloody 
Turk !? and turning to our first lieutenant, (a 
gentleman who has since distinguished him- 
self in foreign service,) ordered him to * crack 
on every thread there was aboard,” and resu- 
ming his old station on the poop, took the bear- 
ingsof the chase with a compass, and com- 
menced hurriedly pacing up and down with 
his hands elbow deep in his pea-jacket pocket, 
a habit of his whenever any thing pleased him. 
In the mean time a reefer, sent aloft to watch 
the motions of the strange craft, sung out in 
his shrill tones, that the stranger had set a fly- 
ing maintopsail and a foreskysail, and was 
hauling up more on the wind. “Brace ina 
little—taughten the bowlines;” and the stran- 
ger’s mancuvre wasmet. The old Boston was 
the crack ship of the station, and was now 
bowling off her eleven knots, but she did not 
seem to hold more than her own; and as the 
old skipper would throw his eye from the com- 
pass to the chase, we could see that he was not 
satisfied. ‘ Mr. Moore, we must trim the ship 
for this fellow; he has got long legs; just run 
the two for'ard guns aft, and start four or five 
of the foremost water-tanks.” “Ay, ay, sir,” 
was the ready answer, and soon the craft 
seemed in a better humor; for she lifted more 
lightly over the waves, and the old skipper’s 
eye brightened as he raised his hand to his 
mouth in the shape of aspeaking trumpet, and 
hailed, “ Mast-head there! does she rise any 2” 
“Yes, sir; can see down to her foreyard now, 
and a square one it is, sir.” 


The breeze continually freshened, and the 
ship began to groan under the press of sail, 
while the lighter spars bent like hoop-poles, 
as she drove with increased speed through the 
water. ‘ We can’t stand this much longer, 
sir,” said the lieutenant to the captain. “If 
we don’t take in some of our light canvass 
soon, the wind will save us the trouble.”— 
“Very well, sir,’ was the imperturbable answer. 
“If she can’t carry, she must drag it.’ We 
were now slowly but surely gaining on the 
stranger, who seemed to be pitching and la- 
boring heavily in the seaway under too much 
canvass, and was evidently doing her best to 
get away from us. The wind had now in- 
creased to a juvenile gale, and the waves 
tossed the spray fore and aft as we snorted on, 
dashing them aside with our wedge-like bows, 
and carrying, in nautical language, “a big 
bone in our teeth.” The quick, startling crash, 
and the whipping of canvass in the air, told 
the realization of the lieutenant’s prophecy, as 
the three topgallant masts went by the board, 
and the sails streamed in thin ribbons from the 
yards, but in a few seconds the lumber was 
cleared away, and the ship eased from the 
lofty canvass which made her bury too much, 
lost nothing of her speed. 

The stranger now seemed to feel that she was 
staggering under too heavy a load, and took 
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in her royals anda single reef in her topsails, 
over which she set topgallant sails; but it was 
useless. The old Boston seemed to uphold the 
character she had ever held, that of never be- 
ing beaten on a close-hauled stretch. As is 
ever the case in those latitudes before a storm, 
the sky was cloudless and perfectly clear, ex- 
cept a misty appearance in the horizon ‘to 
windward, which was regarded by our fore- 
castle oracles as the sign of a capfull from old 
Boreas’ bellows. Night was approaching fast 
and the stranger scemed to be hauling in 
towards Cape Corientes, the high cliffs of which 
now loomed up in full view, in order to avoid 
our pursuit among the numerous coral reefs in 
that vicinity. Butin the freshening breeze and 
heavy chop sea, our superiority became evi- 
dent, and we had got him hull up before the 
sun had set. 

As we neared, him our suspicions of his pi- 
ratical character assumed almost the shape of 
certainty. He was very long, his black hull 
lay low in the water, his spars were of uncom- 
mon rake and length, and his canvass of great 
hoist, and cut very square, while the general 
seaman-like appearance of his rigging, and 
the superior management of his craft seemed 
to give a character to the commander, of a 
knowledge of his business, that might make our 
proposed intimate acquaintance not only un- 
pleasant but troublesome. It was near mid- 
night when we got pretty well up with him, 
and in the clear moonlight he looked as if 
nearly as heavy as ourselves, and though there 
were no ports visible in his dark side, we knew 
how easy a mask of that kind might be as- 
sumed. So far not asoul had been seen mo- 
ving about her decks, but now a tall, muscular 
looking form was seen on the weather bul- 
warks, leaning against the main-shrouds, appa- 
rently scanning us attentively. Long since, 
our crew had been silently mustered at quar- 
ters, the magazines were opened, the gratings 
put on, the arms distributed, battle lanterns 
lighted, guns loaded with round and grape shot, 
hands standing by the port-laniards, the run- 
ning-out tackles manned, quarter-sunners rea- 
dy with their port fires, and the boarders with 
their pikes and cutlasses clustered around the 
fife-rail. As we drew slowly up, not a breath 
or sound was heard, except the dashing of the 
water against the bow, and the whistling of 
the wind among the spars; and on the tiptoe of 
suspense we waited the denouement. Slowly 
we hauled up within pistol-shot of the strange 
sail, and still all bore the dead silence of the 
grave; but suddenly at a given signal, our ports 
were let fall, the guns run out, and as we stood 
there in dreadful anxiety, expecting the 
crash and havoc of a broadside, our comman- 
der raised his trumpet, ringing clear and loud 
in the stillness, “Schooner uahoy!, “ Hilloo, 
ahoy back again,” was the response, in a 
strong nasal accent. “Who are you, and 
where are you from?” Wall, I guess I’m 
John Sabbarday, from Varmount.” What's 
the name of your craft? where is she from? 
and where’s she bound to?” reiterated the 
captain impatiently. ‘ Wall, neow, mister, I 
guess she 1s, and if I tell yu, darn my mother’s 
knitten work if you’re goin to be co tarnal sassy 














and snipshus about it.” ‘“Heave to, sir, in- 
stantly, or Ill sink you” was the only answer; 
and as he proceeded to obey the orders, he an- 
grily sung out, “Seein as how you’y got them 
tarna] bull-dogs there, grinnin at a feller, P’ll 
stop her, but I'll tell ye what it is, if I dont tell 
our Congress when I git to hum, there’s no 
snakes in Virginny.” “Mr. J take the first 
cutter and ten men, and go aboard that craft,” 
said the Captain. ‘See that you are all well 
armed. If there is the least sign of treachery 
pull out of the way of the shot, and I'll spoil 
his countenance.” 

Ina few minutes the boat was lowered away 
and manned. I took my seat in the stern sheets, 
with.a mind full of ideas about the various 
ruses practised by pirates; and as I neared his 
black, ill-looking craft, a chill came over my 
body when I thought how easily he could give 
us a cold bath, by dropping a shot or two 
through the thin planks of our boat. How- 
ever, as I neared the side, and found an ac- 
commodation ladder passed over, and side- 
ropes thrown out, I thought thatif our throats 
were to be cut, it would be politely done. On 
stepping over the side, a grum-looking, raw- 
boned, red-haired, live Yankee, walked up to 
me ina manner that seemed to say, “I’m at 
home—what do you want out of me?” and 
said, Wall, mister, what are yu goin’ to du 
neow?” With as serious a manner as I could 
assume I answered him by inquiring the name 
and business of his vessel; which I found to be 
the “Jemima and Jehu,” returning from a tra- 
ding voyage to the Windward Islands, laden 
with fruit, sugar and rum. On my replying to 
his inquiry as to who and what we were, he 
burst inte a hearty laugh. ‘ Why, mister, du 
yu know what I took yu for?” ‘ What, 
pray?” “ Why, I tho’t yu was one of them tar- 
nal British sea-sarpents, whots got the right of 
sarch aboard—and I wunt stand nun of their 
sarse, no how they can fix it. Jist as long as I 
can use my legs, or stand up on my deck, they 
shant put that tarnal critter aboard my droger. 
Why did’nt our Dan talk to that tarnal old big 
wig, Assburting, right up, and tell him he 
shoun’t stick his blarsted right of sarch aboard 
any craft that carried the gridiron* at the truck ? 
Now, Dll jist tell yu what it is, mister, I’m na- 
tion glad to see yu, cos I didn’t think that the 
Britishers could lay a keel that would overhall 
our Jemima, for she’s a leetle the slickest beast 
that ever drink’d salt water. She’s got the 
purtiest bows, the handsomest waist, and the 
cleanest starn that ever wos or ever will be, 
Now, I could een-amost treat all hands on yu, 
capting; and yu may jist cram your pockets as 
chock full of them there oranges as yu like, 
and I dont grudge’em a bit neow, that’s sartin.”” 

Thus ended our chase of the pirate, at which 
we had many a hearty laugh oF sutecene as we 
continued our cruise. Dear readers (especial- 
ly such of you asare of the rig feminine,) I 
now take my leave of you, pro tempore, as the 
lawyers say, promising to continue my yarns 
from time to time, as I lie here in snug harbor, 
keeping all watches below hatches. 

S. 8. €. J. 








* The name givento our flag by the British, in deri- 


' sion, during the last war. 
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MRS. NICHOLS’ POEMS. 


«“ Bernice, or the Curse of Minna, and other Po- 
ems. By Repecca S. Nicnous. Cincinnati: 
Shepard & Co. 1844.” 


Tus little work has been before us for some 
time, yet the multiplicity of our editorial labors 
has precluded the possibility of our giving it 
that thorough reading and review, which our 
duty as a reviewer of Western literature gene- 
rally, would call for. 

In our hasty readings we have discovered 
many beauties and a few faults—faults that 
experience and judicious advice would soon 
eerrect. The groundwork of the worst of 
these faults seems to be a hasty style of wri- 
ting, or of sending articles to the press unfi- 
nished, rough from the mind; pure and origi- 
nal it is true, yet far less smooth and perfect 
than they would be if softened down by in- 
tense thought and study. Thus we see in many 
parts of this work a repetition of thought, and 
in some parts the repetition amounts to word 
for word and line for line, as will be seen in the 
second canto of Bernice, sixth line, which is 
precisely similar to the seventh line on the 
ninety-first page, the passages in other respects 
being very similar. 

The shorter poems are happier in thought 
and expression than Bernice, and it is not to 
be wondered at; for few of our female poeta 
have ever succeeded in poems of length. This 
can be accounted for by various reasons. In 
tracing their history we find that few of them 
have been blessed with sufficient of this world’s 
goods to be placed entirely clear of domestic 
careand labor; their education generally having 
been carried through a different and less invi- 
gorating channel than those of their cotempo- 
raries of the other sex. While our young 
men are strengthening their minds over the 
thought-giving problems of Euclid and Le- 
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gendre, expanding their ideas by the aid of | 


classical literature, and giving free scope to all 
the graspings of the mind, our young ladies 
are bound to their drawing and ’broiderics, 
their painting and music, to say nothing of the 
anti-poetic drudgery of household affairs. Here 
then is the cause of the lessened vigor dis- 
played in the longer poems of female writers, 
when compared with those of the other sex 
generally. 


There is a purity of thought and diction in’ 


all of Mrs. Nichols’? short poems, that un- 
knowingly draws the heart of the reader to- 
wards the writer; and the religious feeling 
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depicted in many of them, betokens a holy and 
The feelings of the be- 
reaved mother are bcautitully depicted in the 


pure imagination. 


following lines, of the entire collection our 
favorite. 
“THE LOCK OF HAIR. 


«T have a little lock of hair 
I’ve kept tor two long years; 

I may notsay how oft I’ve dimmed 
lis lustre wiih my lears ; 

Yet here it lies betore me now, 
All glittering in the light, 

For siender threads of burnished gold 
Are not so fair to sight. 


‘* The glossy pinions of the dove, 
Nor yet her downy breast, 

*Ere looked so lovely as this tress, 
On one who's gone to resi: 

°T was shredded trom his marble brow, 
When it ii Death was cud— 

*T was ali that I cou d rescue from 
The damp, destroying mould! 


‘IT see him now—his loving eyes 
Are fondly bent on me; 

As light he clasps his liitle hands, 
And lauglis in childish glee: 

But dust is on that fairy brow, 
And darkened are those eyes, 

Where dwelt, in stainless purity, 
‘The splender of the skies! 


“And laid within his narrow home. 
His form unconscious s!eeps, 
While memory o’er that sinless dust 
A sleepless vigil keeps ; 
Within the windings of the tomb 
I see the earth-worm glide, 
Yet care not, ifthe spirit live, 
W bat doth the clay betide. 


‘‘T ’ve stood beside the narrow mound 
That forms his resting place, 

And called to mind his winning ways, 
His beauty and his grace; 

And glancing upward to the skies 
That glowed in summer sheen, 

I marked the blue and boundless space, 
That rolled our souls between! 


* My gentle Anruur ! when I gaze 
Upon thy brother’s brow, 

I strive to think how thou would’st look, 
Wert thou but Jiving now! 

But ol)! the waves of memory rush 
In darkness o’er my soul, 

And if I chide the gushing tears, 
They spurn my weak control! 


“This shining lock of silken hair 
‘To me more lovely seems 
Than all the gorgeous images 
That crowd the Land of Dreams ! 
Were every little thread a pulse 
That might respond to mine, 
It could to me no plainer speak— 
It would no brighter shine !” 


The author has lately met with the loss of 
another son, a star which added much to the 
brightness of her family circle, the setting of 
which has thrown a deep gloom over the joy- 
ous light which beforetime illuminated it.— 
Sincerely will all friends condole with the be- 





*« Ere” in this case is undoubtedly a typographical 
error, yet there are many similar faultsin the work. We 
wonder that publishers, issuing a work in all other re- 
spects faultlessly neat, should have suffered such careless 
proof reading. 


Vou. L—7Z. 
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reaved in her loss; but condolence and re- ; row, has been liberated by its power, invested 


grets, though tempered with the full truth of 
friendship, will never fill the sad vacuum in 
“a heart left desolate.” 

The lines which we quote above remind us 
of the truthful force of the following stanza, 
by one of our Western bards. 


* The beautifal grape must be crushed before 
Cam be gathered its glorious wine ; 
So the Poet’s heart must be wrung to its core, 
Ere his song can be divine. 
There are flowers which perfume yield not, 
Till their leaves have been rudely pressed ; 
So the Poet’s worth is revealed not, 
’Till sorrow hath entered his breast.” 
The writer permits her pen too often to 


dreop with the weight of black-plumed me- 
lancholy. With some critics this peculiarity 
would give rise to a charge of affectation, yet 
we can well excuse a general tone of sadness 
in one who has seen her two brightest buds 
torn from the stem, we can well excuse a 
drooping of the leaves of a tree shattered by 
such shocks. 

The most of these poems have appeared in 
the Eastern magazines, but now that a channel 
for all that is “ bright and beautiful” is opened 
in our own West, our readers may expect ori- 
ginal articles from the same fountain. 

We must say that the publishers have done 
themselves and their author credit by the ex- 
treme neatness of their work, which trium- 
phantly proves that our Western artizans can- 
not be excelled by those in the East, who have 


hitherto monopolized undertakings of this kind. 
E. Z. Cc. J. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF TEMPERANCE. 


BRETSREN—Let our motto still be onwarp. 
We are encouraged by every thing good to 
men, and there is nothing to discourage. Our 
cause is righteous, for its object is to relieve 
the distressed, to liberate the captive, to guard 
the young, and to elevate all. The world has 
acknowledged the priceless blessings it confers 
upon man and society; and there is no one 
bold enough to question its purity. The sym- 
pathies of all who have hearts to feel, are with 
us, and none can fail to rejoice when he be- 
holds all around him, monuments of the re- 
generating power of temperance. She leads 
the van of glorious reforms which are improv- 
ing the world, the brightest of the train. The 
PLEDGE, every word of which is consecrated by 
the floods of joy and happiness they have 
em upon the hearts of multitudes, who had 

idden farewell to all that renders life desira- 
ble, and resigned themselves a wreck into the 
destroyer’s hands, has proved itself alone ca- 
able of relieving and protecting all mankind 
rom the miseries quaffed from the tempting 
bowl. The poor unfortunate slave of appetite, 
who once was lost to himself, his kindred and 
country, and walked a disconsolate son of sor- 








with his original manfulness, and restored to 
wife, children, parents, brothers and sisters, 
to repair the ruin he had wrought. It has 
shielded thousands of the young from that 
disastrous enemy, that would have stripped 
them of every thing great and good. It has 
purified the ballot box, the only protector of 
popular freedom, from the corruption of that 
poison, which on every period of election was 
freely poured into the mouth of the citizen to 
“steal away his brains.” It has given the 
country sober legislators, sober judges, sober 
counsel and sober juries, to guard the rights 
of the people. It has given the sick sober phy- 
sicians, and the church sober Christians. It 
has diminished the long catalogue of crimi- 
nals, emptied the poor-house of its wretched 
inmates, by making them temperate, virtuous, 
economical and happy. And last, though not 
least, it has given the nation sober citizens, 
good ordey, prosperity and perfect security. 
What more could mortal ask to call forth his 
hearty co-operation and utmost energy? Does 
any one ask for more good fruit of tempe- 
rance, before he can love the brotherhood, 
and enter the fraternal fold? Let him hear 
the shouts of gladness and songs of thanks- 
giving, that go up with seraphic melody from 
innumerable abodes, where once were heard 
the wail of wo and the grieving of the dis- 
heartened. Let him look into the skies, and 
see them unobscured by the dismal smoke of 
countless distilleries, which once hung over 
our paradise of soil like the pall of death. Let 
him look out upon the country round, and gaze 
on beautiful fields, laden with richest treasure, 
that were once deserted by dissipated owners, 
and left to briars, brambles and noxious weeds. 
O let him but open his eyes wherever he may 
go throughout the length and breadth of the 
and, and he cannot fail to discover in rich 
abundance the blessings of the temperance 
reform, and imagine that another “sun risen 
on mid noon,” has added brilliancy and beauty 
to every scene. 

Our Cause is pure, because not prostituted to 
selfish and venal purposes; it is lovely, be- 
cause embalmed in the best affections of the 
human heart; it is mighty, because no other 
power on earth is adequate to accomplish its 
purposes. It is fast convincing all mankind 
that they are brethren, and teaching that love 
to man that never fails to return in ten fold 
blessings to its possessor. 


Notwithstanding all that bas been done, 
more remains todo. Let our armor not hang 
upon the walls, but let it be burnished anew. 
Let more reformers, who bave leaped exult- 
ingly from the pit of wo, be called into the 
service; for their doleful experience and mani- 
fest sincerity give them superior eloquence 
and power. Let all be ready to publicly de- 
clare themselves, though they can say no more 
than “ we are for the cause—temperance now, 
and temperance for ever!” 


Brethren, The future has in store for man- 
kind a measure of greatness that we scarcely 
dare contemplate. Let all engaged in reform 
remain zealous; and let all the good come to 
their support. L. A. H 
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EDITORS TABLE. 


In the first place, the Editors jointly beg 
leave to present their respects to the “Great 
West” generally, and to the people of Cincin- 
nati particularly. 

They are confident that their efforts to lay 
before the western people, a good and readable 
periodical, will be appreciated; and if it is of 
such a character as to be creditable to the 
West, they know it will be patronized with 
satisfaction and pride. 

One of them claims Ohio as his birth place, 
(which, by the way, is no credit to him unless 
he prove a reputable son,) and feels that every 
laudable effort he may make for the benefit or 
honor of the State, will be cheerfully sustained 
by his fellow-citizens. The other, a nursling 
of the ocean, is willing to cast anchor in these 
pleasant mooring grounds, if the friends of lit- 
erature will only keep an eye on the new 
craft, and see that its shot-locker don’t run 
dry. 

We refer to the contents of this number 
as a specimen of what we intend doing, and 
to its leading article as the criterion by which 
we shall be guided; thereby endeavoring to 
avoid the rocks and shoals on which our pre- 
decessors have been wrecked. 

“Better days” are now dawning upon us; 
the election excitement will soon be over, and 
now to us seems the propitious moment to 
faunch our bark boldly out upon the water. 
We have entered upon a toilsome course; but 
we will prosecute it with energy and vigilance, 
as true western hearts, earnestly desiring that 
our portion of the Union may contribute as 
jarge a measure to the nation’s intellectual 
glory, as it has to her physical power. 

We are humbled when we reflect upon our 
inability to fill with proper dignity the station 
we have assumed; but we are cheered by the 
gallant band of “stout hearts and strong 
hands,” who have cordially rallied to our sup- 
port; and who are capable and desirous of 
putting this work upon an equality with its 
most celebrated cotemporaries. We boast no 
merit of our own; but we claim for western 
writers the ability, if properly called into ac- 
tion, to supply such a periodical as will gain 
consideration abroad. 








In the typographical department, we shall 
strive to equal the neatest publication in the 
country. 

We do not think ourselves very impertinent 
in soliciting the citizens of the west, to support 
a work which they should call their own, 
because devoted to their own interests, and 
filled with the productions of their own pens. 

Let it, however, be distinctly understood, 
that we ask no consideration unless it is 
abundantly merited. Let every lover of litera- 
ture subscribe, and get his neighbor to sub- 
scribe also, if he thinke it a good investment. 





HOME PRODUCTIONS. 


Tue following remarks by Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, are found annexed to a critical and bio- 
graphical notice of James Fennimore Cooper. 
Mr. Griswold cannot, with justice, be termed 
an impartial critic, as very many of his notices 
in the “ Poets of America” will testify, yet we 
cannot but admire his appreciation of Ameri- 
can Literature. In his remarks upon the 
works: of Cooper, he seems blind to the many 
faults of his subject, and keenly alive to all 
his beauties: but to the extract: - 


“The notice I have given of Mr. Cooper’s 
works is brief, because the space allowed to 
me is limited; but I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, in conclusion, to say a few words in re- 
gard to American literature. Of the past—of 
Edwards, who since thetime of Bacon has had 
no equal among metaphysicians, of Franklin, 
and the great masters in theology, in legisla- 
tion, in art, which the country has furnished 
from time to time, I say nothing; of Channing, 
of Marsh, of Allston, of Ware, whose death- 
bells are yet ringing in our ears, I am silent; I 
point to the living, and claim for the United 
States a greater array of genius and talent for 
the number of Anglo-Saxon inhabitants they 
contain, than England herself possesses. I know 
the general and disgraceful ignorance among 
Americans, of our own rapid advancement and 
present high condition; I know that in our 
most “respectable” coteries a sort of puerile 
twaddle obtains, which, even in England, ex- 
cept with a few, whose trade it is to abuse this 
country on all occasions, would induce general 
derision. The position assumed is, that we 
have no genius, talent, taste; that as a nation 


) we are practica) and utilitarian; in fine, that 
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we have no literature or art. In reply to this, 
I appeal to the names of Cooper, Irving, Paul- 
ding Bird and Hawthorne, among our living 
novelists; Bryant, Halleck and Longfellow, 
whom it would be preposterous to say are 
equalled by any four cotemporary poets of 
England; of Prescott and Bancroft, of whom 
Hallam, Alison and Mahon are the only rivals, 
and they far in the rear, among British histo- 
rians; of Story, Kent, Webster, Calhoun, and 
many others, in law and the science of govern- 
ment; of Brownson and Emerson among our 
philisophical critics; of Beecher, Barnes, Chee- 
ver, Norton, Spring, McIlvaine, Hopkins, Way- 
land, Williams, Tappan, and a host beside, in 
theology ; of Powers, who by the acclaim of 
Europe is the greatest sculptor now in the 
world; of Inman, Cole, Huntington, Durand, 
Leslie, Sully and others, constituting a list of 
painters surpassed, if equalled, by those of no 
country but Germany; certainly not equalled 
by the living painters of England. 

Here it isacknowleged, there are obstacles to 
the progress of literature and art. We want a 
copyright law, and we want rich and liberal 
men to patronize the painter and sculptor. In 
America genius must beits own reward. But 
the number who, despite all obstacles and dis- 
couragements, have won great and enduring 
reputations, may well induce exultation. Few 
have done so much for the American name as 
the subject of this article. The Frenchman, 
the German, the Italian, the inhabitant of the 
Peninsula, speaks of our republic as ‘the land 
of Cooper,’ just as he turns to Greece with 
recollections of Homer. A prophet is without 
reputation in his own country. Mr, Cooper 
less read in the United States than Harrison 
Ainsworth; and there are twenty copies of the 
puerile verses of Kirke White sold among us 
where there is sold one copy of the sublime 
poetry of William Cullen Bryant.” 


This is, alas, Jamentably true, and it seems 
to us that the “taste of the day” is be- 
coming more and more vitiated. The worth- 
less trash of Paul de Kock, Madame Sand, and 
others, simply because it is French, is devoured 
with perfect voracity, while works written by 
native authors, of less demoralizing influence, 
are passed by unheeded and unread. But we 
predict a change, a sudden change, for the 
public stomach begins to cloy upon this un- 
wholesome, sickening trash, and is already 
yearning for food more pure and substantial. 


‘ 


is 





“THE GOLDEN AGE”—When Clergymen 
are free from hypocrisy, Doctors from quackery, 
Lawyers from chicanery, Men in general from 


dishonesty, and Women from vanity. When 
no gentleman is too proud to saw his own wood, 
or lady to cook her own cabbage. When 
every man honors his profession more than his 
profession honors him, and when no honest 
employment is considered degrading or unwor- 
thy the proudest man’s pursuit. 
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THE MAGAZINES OF THE EAST. 


In alluding to our Eastern cotemporaries, we 
do not intend our remarks to apply as a review 
of their merits or demerits, but as a mere cur- 
sory glance at them in their legion array, 
placing them in the order to which our opinion, 
with all its prejudices and frailties, may as- 
sign them. : 

We shall first mame the *“* Knickerbocker,’ 
with its uniquely weat typography, its varied 
and interesting gozsip, teeming with originali- 
ties, and spiced with the choicest quotations, 
to say nothing of the efforts of a list of contri- 
butors, the most of whom have long since won 
and worn fadeless laurels. To us the “old 
Knick” has ever been a most welcome visitor, 
although no fashion plates, colored with the 
many-hued tints of absurdity, adorn (7) its 
leaves, nothing “engraved expressly for’? its 
pages, illustrate the beauties of its literary 
contents; and it stands alone im the strength 
of its own worth,—-neat, peculiar, and invalu- 
able. Lewis Gaylord Clark stands at the helm: 
Long may he there remain, a literary “star in 
the East,” towards which the wise men gather, 
with their presents, even as did the magi of 
olden time. 

* Graham ?’’—vyes, “Graham” comes next.— 
Of late his march of improvement is rapid, and 
his enterprise seems untiring. Most of his lite- 
rary articles are of the highest order, and his 
engravings are undeniably the best that are 
now issued in the East. In the Review table, 
we can always detect the candid and manly 
style of Edgar A. Poe, whose pen often adds 
to the worth of itscolumns. The extensive cir- 
culation of this Magazine in the West, is as- 
tonishing, bat it is no doubt partly owing to 
the beauty of its embellishments. 

Whom shall we place next on our list?— 
Among so many, it is difficult to choose dis- 
criminatingly, especially when one feels par- 
ticularly good-natured and amiable towards 
all, and really wishes to avoid treading on any 
one’s corns. For the benefit of all who feel 
that our opinion of their merits differs from 
their own, we shall quote Dogberry’s remark 
to Verges: “an? two men ride of a horse, one 
man must ride behind.” 

So for number three we shall name the Mir- 
ror, edited by Morris and Willis, the two best 
contributors to its contents. Its style is undeni- 
ably better than most of its cotemporaries, and 
as a general thing, its literary matter, though 
light, is execllent. One thing has crept into 
it lately, which we cannot but condemn; and 
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that is its habit of puffing popular amusements 
and places. For instance, in one number we 
find it launching out in true ‘ penny-a-line”’ 
style, in praise of the “ Alhambra,” or some 
other popular mint-julep manufactory. Again, 
it descends to puffing the beauties of this or 
that opera-singer, or ballet-dancer, most gene- 
rally criticising upon the pedal extremities of 
the puffee, and sometimes condemning the 
symmetrical proportions of said extremities, 
because not encased in shoes of ‘ Nunn’s 
make.” Rathertoo low for the mirror of lite- 
rature to become a “paragra’-facturer > __ 

Inman’s * Columbian” should have a place 
somewhere here, and when not “ written alto- 
gether by the Editor,” will stand fair as num- 
ber four on our list. Its typographical style is 
somewhat similar to the Mirror’s, and of that 
we have already spoken favorably. 

“*Godey’s Lady’s Book” stands higher for its 
embellishments, than its general llerary cha- 
racter. Some of its writers have scribbled so 
long, on nearly the same subjects, that they 
are emphatically “ written out,” and are tame 
and tiresome. True, some gems are found 
among the wreck of rubbish, but they are few 
and far between. It is indeed, exclusively a 
‘“* Lady’s Book,” especially so far as regards its 
being “the only magazine in the country with 
authentic fashions,” (one too many by the way.) 

The * Ladies? National Magazine,” edited 
by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and C. J. Peterson, 
might with propriety have been placed before 
““Godey” in literary merit, but some one must 
be left behind. We doubt not that in its rapid 
march of improvement, it will soon become 
that which it now professes to be—“a rich 
gift for the sex.” 

“Arthur's Magazine” is similar to the last 
mentioned work,—however, with less merit, 
perhaps in consequence of less support. 

Snowden’s “ Ladies’ Companion,” published 
in New-York, sometimes drifts along this way, 
but is seldom seen on the table of any good and 
tasteful judge of literary merit. 


One fault prevails among most of these ma- 
gazines. They are too light and unsound; 
sometimes containing articles decidedly of an 
immoral tendency, seldom if ever placing in 
their stead any thing philosophical, scientific, 


or historical. This iswrong. It is aiding and 


catering to the vicious taste of the day, which, 
by a more discriminating selection and judi- 
cious course, it is their duty to correct. 

“The Christian Parlor Magazine” is the title 
of a neat little work of 24 pages, issued in New- 
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York, and edited by the Rev. Darius Mead. 
A hasty glance at its contents has impressed 
us favorably with its merits. ‘There is one pe- 
culiarity in it which pleases us. The place 
usually occupied by the fashion plate in other 
magazines, is here filled by a neat floral or bo- 
tanical engraving, accompanied by suitable 
explanations. 





“THE WANDERING JEW.” 


Tus isa novel by Eugene Sue, now in the 
course of publication in this country. This 
writer isa French star suddenly risen to the 
first magnitude. His writings are more chaste 
and free from revolting and disgusting immo- 
ralities, which have heretofore characterized 
the French. It is hoped that his course will 
constitute an era in the moral character of 
French fiction. He is doubtless destined to do 
much good. He seems to possess much of that 
virtue spoken of in the eleventh commandment, 
and he devotes acharitable mind and powerful 
pen to the benefit of his unfortunate fellow be- 
His principal characters are drawn from 
the oppressed, poverty-stricken, down-trodden 
of his countrymen, with a design of awakening 
for their benefit the sympathies of the rich. 
He believes there is more virtue in the breasts 
of the wealthy and the great than is usually 
placed to their credit, and that more active be- 
nevolence would be extended to the poor, if 
their sufferings were known. It is too true 
that little care is taken in any part of the 
world, to search out the dark and dismal abodes 
of distress. Those who are able, and have the 
disposition to be charitable, are generally sur- 
rounded by the glare of wealth and the gayety 
of the happy, and consequently think not, that, 
while they are throwing away thousands upon 
sickly sports, there are multitudes who are 
pining away in lingering torture for want of 
the money they so foolishly squander. The 
works of Eugene Sue are found on the tables 
of those born to titles, wealth and fortune, in- 
forming them of the miseries of their fellows, 
and enkindling their sympathies. Already 
have good effects resulted from the benevo- 
lence of his pen, and means are being devised 
for extending the hand of charity to the poor. 
May he long live to convince the nobility, who 
have been fostered by tyrannous laws, that 
thousands are suffering because they engross 
the wealth of the nation, and to induce them 
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voluntarily to repair the evils occasioned by 
conturies of unjust government. 

We shall not partiicularly notice this work, 
for few numbers only are yet published. In 
the second number of Harpers’ edition, we find 
a picture of the miseries of Paris, which is sO 
faithfully drawn, that we quote it here. It is 
hoped that all who read it will ask themselves, 
if there is any probability of such penury and 
distress ever coming upon the females of this 
Republic. Is it the tendency of the present 
condition of things, to bring about, as the 
country grows older, the same disasters? 


‘Since her noisy enthronement, the poor 
Mayeux only heard of her sister at long inter- 
vals. She always regretted her, and continued 
tolabor industriously, gaining, with great exer- 
tion, about four fancs (75 cents) a week. 

“The young girl, having learned from Fran- 
cois the stitching of linen, made coarse shirts 
for the common people and the soldiery, and 
was paid at the rate of three francs the do- 
zen. She had to hem them, to fit the collars, 
to slope them, to make the buttonholes, and 
sew on the buttons; so that, at most, by;work- 
ing from twelve to fifteen hours a day, she 
could only make fourteen or sixteen shirts in 
the eight days. This was the result of the 
labor which produced her the sum of four 
francs a week. 

“And the case of this unfortunate girl was 
neither exceptional nor accidental. 

“No: thousands of hard-working females 
were unable then and are unabie now to earn 
a larger sum. 

“And that is because the remuneration of 
female labor is based upon revolting injustice 
and savage barbarity; they are paid two thirds 
less than the men who are employed in like 
manner, such as tailors, waistcoat makers, glo- 
vers, &c. It is doubtless because females 
work ashard asmen. It is no doubt because 
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women are weakly and delicate, and because | 


maternity often doubles their wants. 

“ La Mayeux lived, then, upon four francs a 
week. 

“She lived, that is to say, by working closely 
from twelve to fifteen honrs a day, she suc- 
ceeded in preventing herself from dying imme- 
diately of hunger, cold and misery,—such were 
the cruel privations she endured. 

“*Privations—no. 

* Privation but ill expresses that continued 
and terrible deprivation of all that is necessary 
to preserve in the body the life and health 
which God bestowed on it,—namely, a salu- 
brious atmosphere and abode, wholesome and 
sufficient food, and warm clothing. 

* Mortification would better express the total 
absence of things so essentially vital, and which 
a society equitably organized should provide 
—yes, compulsorily provide for every active 
and honest laborer, since civilization has dis- 
possessed him of all right in the soil, and since 
he is born with his arms for his sole patrimony. 

“The savage does not enjoy the advantages 
of civ'" ation, but, at least, he has to sustain 








him the beasts of the forest, the birds of the 
air, the fish of the rivers, the fruit of the earth, 
and to shelter and keep him warm, the trees of 
the woods. 

“ The civilized being disinherited of the gifts 
of the Almighty—the civilized being who re- 
gards property as holy and sacred, may then, 
in return for the hard daily labor with which 
he enriches the country, demand sufficient to 
enable him to live wholesomely—nothing more 
and nothing less. 

“Can it be called living to drag one’s self 
along that extreme limit which separates life 
from the tomb, and to maintain there an in- 
cessant struggle against cold, hunger and sick- 
ness? 

And to show how far may be pushed this 
mortification which society inexorably imposes 
on thousands of honest and industrious beings 
by its merciless neglect of all the questions 
which touch on the just remuneration of labor, 
we shall now proceed to show in what manner 
a poor young girl manages to exist on four 
francs a week. 

‘Perhaps more commiseration will then be 
shown towards many unfortunate creatures 
who support with resignation this horrible ex- 
istence, which gives them just sufficient of life 
to enable them to feel all the afflictions of hu- 
manity. 

“Yes, to live at sucha price is a virtue; yes, 
a society so organized that it tolerates or im- 
poses such miseries, loses all right to censure 
the unfortunates, who sell themselves, not from 
inciination, but in most cases because they are 
perishing from hunger or cold. 

“The following will show how this young 
girl lived on her four francs a week: 
“7 lbs. of bread, second quality, 

2 vessels of water, 

Grease or lard, (butter was too dear,) 

Coarse salt, 

One bushel of charcoal, 

One quart of dry vegetables, 

Three quarts of potatoes, 

Candles, 

Needles and thread, 


16 cts. 


- - - “ 
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Total, 


“ To economize the charcoal, La Mayeur pre- 
pared a sort of soup twice, or at most thrice 
a week, in the stove of the lobby of the fourth 
story: on the other days she ate it cold. 

“There remained, then, to La Mayeux, to 
lodge, clothe and warm herself, 16 cents a 
week. 

“Such is the pitiful condition of thousands. 
Should they chance to be without work one or 
two days; should illness come upon them— 
illness almost always owing to the insufficiency 
or unwholesomeness of their food, to the want 
of air, proper attention to themselves, or rest— 
illness often sufficiently enfeebling to prevent 
them employing themselves at any kind of 
work, then what will become of these wretched 
beings? In truth, the mind hesitates to dwell 
on such melancholy pictures. 

“ This insufficiency of remuneration, only and 
frightful source of so many afflictions, and often 
of so many vices—this insufficiency of remu- 
neration is general, especially among females. 
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Here let it be understood that we do not charge 
upon it individual suffering, but the suffering 
of entire classes. The type that we are about 
to develope in La Mayeaux, sums up the mo- 
ral and physical condition of thousands of hu- 
man creatures, who are obliged to live, in Pa- 
ris, on four francs a week.” 


In a note, the author informs us that this 
picture is not overdrawn, but that it falls short 
of the reality. Women and children are fre- 
quently known to live entire months on soup 
made without either butter or lard: it consisted 
simply of bread boiled in water, with a hand- 
ful of salt. They cannot purchase their food 
in quantities, for their employers cannot assure 
them of steady employ; and hence every ar- 
ticle costs them more than the rich pay, who 
have money, reputation and credit. For in- 
stance, the poor man, compelled to purchase 
wood by the faggot, pays at the rate of seven- 
ty-five francs per load. 

If there are causes in operation here, which 
will ultimately involve a portion of our fellow 
citizens in such wretchedness, it becomes us, 
while our country is yet in its youth, to remove 
them, if possible, and provide better safeguards 
for the future. That can be done now, for the 
lasting happiness of posterity, which will be 
beyond our power fifty years hence. 

Can we not, even now, in our youthful 
country, and comparatively unpopulous cities, 
detect similar instances of poverty among the 
females! It is well to look into these matters. 





For the exclusive benefit of those who are 
particularly fond of Aits in the epigramatic 
line, we have committed a crime, if crime it be 
in an Editor to steal in his line of business. 
We have abstracted the following lines from 
the well filled port-folio of our friend and con- 
tributor, J. Ross Browne. It has the merit of 
being leg-ally and literally founded on fact, 
for which we ourselves will vouch. 


RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO MISS ELEANOR L-GG, 
OF ST. HELENA. 


To the sweet little valley of Jamestown I came, 
Ne’er dreaming with danger "twas fraught; 
After whaling # year,—oh, I tell it with shame! 

On the pin-hook of love [ got caught. 


Long years in my heart this misfortune will rankle, 
And the reason you'll notice I beg, 

While others from taste fall in love with an ankle, 
Too fondly I loved a whole L-gg ! 


JAMESTOWN, St. HELENA, 1843. 








“THAT BOWL OF PUNCH!!” 


Messrs. Robinson & Jones sent us a bowl of 
punch the other day—one so well mixed and 
so highly spiced, that we shall feel its effects 
for many a future day. 

The ingredients were principally humorous 
wit, pointed and well directed satire, and 
broad grins at daily-to-be-seen absurdities. 
The “bowl” is ornamented with various de- 
signs, illustrative of the “ punch” within, exe- 
cuted by Cruikshank, Leech & Co. The cor- 
respondence between Lord Ashburton and our 
late Secretary ef State, is valuable in a histori- 
cal sense of the word; and, as we intend so to 
fill our pages, that in after years, eur readers” 
great-grand children may refer to them as re- 
cords of the present day, we transcribe the 
letters of the two great Diplomats. 


‘‘ CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Lorp ASHBURTON 
AND DanieL WEBSTER, ON THE BOUNDARY 
(QUESTION. 


“ Letter I1—Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


“ Sir—I am a very old man, and have come 
out to the United States for the sake of peace 
and quietness between England and America. 
My private opinion about the Boundary Line is, 
that there is a considerable quantity of gammon 
on both sides, to say nothing of the enormous 
amount of spinnage that has been the result of 
the yarns which former negotiators have been 
spinning. Diplomacy is all my eye, and per- 
haps, Sir, if I added Elizabeth Martin, I should 
not be going too far in my description of it. 

“IT think, Sir, it would be almost as perti- 
nent on my part to inquire of you whether your 
mother knows you are out, as to ask whether 
the mother country is to be done out of a large 
portion of territory, which is fit for nothing at 
all but to grow thistles; and as such I freely 
give it up to produce food for the American 
citizens. 

“In my conference with you, I believe I dis- 
tinctly stated that I came out for the sake of 
peace; and though I am instructed to stick up 
for the right of fishing for oysters in the St. 
John’s river, 1 do not say 1 may not make a 
concession on this point, if the comfort of the 
natives is an object with your government. I 
must, however, distinctly declare, that I can- 
not resign the right of looking at the mile- 
stone on the boundary road; and this point I 
am the more resolute upon, because I think 
you told me it was to you a matter of indiffe- 
rence. If I was mistaken, pray let me know, 
and I will reconsider the matter; but, if I un- 
derstand you rightly, and you do not object to 
the concession, then, Sir, let me tell you em- 
phatically, that the honor and dignity of the 
great nation I represent, must be maintained; 
and I shall adhere resolutely to the right of 
visiting the mile-stone alluded to. 

‘Permit me to repeat, Sir, that I am a very 
old man, and am determined on peace; for it 
would ill become me, at any time of life, to 
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assist in promoting warfare. With assurances 
of my distinguished considcration, 
“Tam, Sir, 
* Your ob’nt serv’nt, 
‘¢ ASHBURTON.” 


Letler I—From Mr, Webster to Lord Ashburton. 


“ The undetsigned, in the name of the Ame- 
rican Government, accedes to all that Lord 
Ashburton expresses his readiness to give up, 
while the undersigned consents to nothing that 
Lord Ashburton requires. 

(Signed) “Dante, WEBSTER.” 


Letter I11.—Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


“Sir,—Your note is so far satisfactory, that 
it agrees to my concessions on the part of 
England, and your obliging intimation that 
you consen‘ |») nothing, I am extremely grate- 
ful for. If, Sir, you will only let me know the 
heads of a treaty it shall be drawn up; for Iam 
an old man, and peace, as I said before, is my 
object. IfI misunderstood that you would 
concede on the question of the mile-stone, be 
so good asto set meright. And believe me, 
with renewed assurances of rather more dis- 
tinguished consideration than I expressed in 
my last letter, your obedient servant, 

** ASHBURTON.”? 


Letter 1V.—Mr. Welster to Lord Ashburton. 


“The undersigned will consider any treaty 
drawn up by Lord Ashburton on the basis al- 
ready understood between the undersigned 
and Lord Ashburton, (Signed) 

*“DanreL WEBSTER.” 


Letter V.—Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


“ Sir,—The treaty is now ready for signature, 
and though I must insist upon the extreme jus- 
tice of all I ask, yet as I now ask for nothing, 
there can be no further ground for difference. 
I shall return to my own country with the full 
conviction that I have done nothing inconsis- 
tent with what, at my time of life, could have 
been expected; and asI came out witha de- 
termination to maintain peace, I have fully ac- 
complished the object of my mission. 

“| have several books of arguments, proving 
the justice of all that England demands, but 
as these demands are now relinquished, it 
would be useless to trouble you with any of 
them. 

“T remain, Sir, with accumulated assurances 
of my most distinguished consideration, your 
very humble and obedient servant, 

** ASHBURTON.” 


We also find in the “ Punch-bowl” the fol- 
lowing important intelligence. 
“THe Smattest Homaopatuic Dose EVER 


TAKEN.—On Thursday last we read that Sir 
Robert Peel took the sense of the House.” 


The hits of the mizor, at the usual style of 
advertising ‘so as to catch the public eye,” 
are really excellent, as our readers will see 
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by getting the book and referring to that part 
headed * Important to Unmarried Capitalists,” 
or to the advertisement of * The Vesuvius and 
/Etna Extinction Company.” 


The pencil of “Punch” touches office-seekers 
to the life, as seen in the following. 


““Crry ELEcTION. 


“ The disgraceful conduct of the returning of- 
ficer for the city of London Election, has been 
the subject of animadversive conversation in 
our own particular circle. The manner in 
which our name has been kept out of the poll- 
list, savors of such shameful partiality, that we 
shall move for a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the matter early in the ensuing Session. The 
following should have been the statement: 


NINE O°CLOCK. 


Punch, - - - 1,408 
Pattison, - - - 1,308 
Baring, - - - 1,042 


At this hour we received the following note 
from Baring: 


“Dear Punch,—Would the Governor-Gene- 
ralship of India be at all in your way? 
-*Y ours, 
“ Barine.”” 


To which we replied: 


“Dear Baring—We understand you; but 
what is to become of the rest of the universe? 
“ Y ours, 

“ PuncH.”? 


TWO O’CLOCK. 


Punch, - - - 5,930 
Pattison, - - - 5,820 
Baring, - ee: 5,691 


On this announcement being made to us, we 
pulled out our frill, and was proceeding to the 
front of the husting to address the constituency, 
when a note, enclosed in an envelope of the 
most delicate lace-work was put into our hands 
by one of her Majesty’s special messengers. 
The royal dillet ran as follows: 


* Dear Punchey,—(We allow her Majesty a 
little familiarity)—as Peel cannot get overa 
week of the next session, do not trouble your- 
self to continue the present contest. We 
shall want you for Premier. 

* Your gracious mistress, 
** VICTORIA. 


“P.S. Have you seen Albert’s new Regu- 
lation hat? If so, would you like to have one? 
I think it would become you admirably.— 
Dinner at eight. 

“V¥. 2.” 


What effect this gracious intimation had 
upon us may be gathered from the 


CLOSE OF THE POLL. 
Punch, - - - Resigned. 
Pattison, - - - 6,532 
Baring, - - . 6,367 


Majority, 165 
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The legal examinations are also excellent, 
as you may sce by the following extracts: 
“ MicnaeLMas TeERM—LeGan EXaMINaTION. 


* Introductory Questions. 

*“Q. Mention some of the principal law books 
which you have studied. 

“A. Hoyle’s Laws of Whist, Cribbage, &c., 
the Rules of the Cricket Club; ditto of the 
Jockey Club. 

“Q. Have you attended any, and what new 
lectures? 

“A. I have attended to many ‘egal lectures, 
when I have been admonished by police ma- 
gistrates for kicking up rows in the streets, 
pulling off knockers, &c. 


“ Common Law: 

“Q. What isa real action? 

“A. An action brought in earnest, and not 
by way of a joke. 

*Q. What are original writs? 

“A. Pothooks and hangers. 

“ Equity and Conveyancing. 

“Q. What are a bill and answer? 

“A. Ask my tailor. 

*“Q. How would you file a bill? 

“T don’t know, but would lay a case before 
a blacksmith. 

“What steps would you take to dissolve an 
injunction? 

“A, I wonld put it into some very hot water, 
and let it remain there until it was melted. 

*Q. What are post-nuptial articles ? 

* A, Children. 

“ Criminal Law aod Bankruptcy. 

* What is simple larceny ? 

“ Picking a pocket of a handkerchief, and 
leaving a purse of money behind. 

*Q. What is grand larceny? 

“A. The Income-tax. 

“Q. How would you proceed to make a man 
a bankrupt? 

“A. Induce him to take one ef the national 
theatres. 

“* How is the property of a bankrupt disposed 
of 2 

“A. The solicitor to the fiat, and the other 
legal functionaries, divide it amongst them- 
selves.” 


And the man has a knack of dishing up 
regal news in the same style, as will appear 
by the following: 


“Roya Nursery Circenar. 

“The Prince of Wales was safely delivered 
of a tooth one day last week, when Sir Charles 
Ross, the miniature-painter, received instruc- 
tions for drawing it. 

‘Prince Albert walked for some time on the 
Slopes; but it is not true that he has been upon 
the decline since his arrival at Windsor.— 
When descending the Slopes, he is, to a cer- 
tain extent, going down hill, which may ac- 
count for the rumor. 

“The Prince of Wales was rather fretful on 
Thursday last, and Black Rod was ordered to 
be in attendance. The aid of Black Rod was, 
however, dtspensed with. 
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“The Princess’ Royal clean pinafore was 
taken for an airing on the horse usually occu- 
pied for similar purposes. 

“On the anniversary of the Queen’s mar- 
riage, an entertainment was given to the royal 
nursery. Lollipops were laid for two, and in 
the evening there was an exhibition of the 
magic lantern.’? 


We shall now close our extracts from the 
“ Bowl,” purely from a philanthropic desire 
to preserve the risible nerves of our readers, 
but in doing so will append some ideas upon 
the science of Phrenvlogy, from the same 
source, 


“ Phrenology is a subject upon which the 
opinions of scientific men have always been 
so unanimous, and upon which so little has 
been said, either by the lecturer or the dispu- 
tant, that Punch do:s not hesitate to record 
his own original notions concerning this inuch 
neglected branch of science. He is aware 
that there are many shops in London where 
human heads are examined and disposed of 
upon phrenological principles; and he is also 
aware that upon the same principles a murderer 
has been sometimes distinguished from a phi- 
lanthropist—when the difference in their cha- 
racters is previously known. But this is not 
enough: Punch cannot he!p regretting that so 
interesting a subject has never been properly 
considered, and he is therefore desirous of 
reducing the science to a few natural ele- 
ments, which may always be relied upon by 
the student. If the following rules should 
have the effect of promoting the slightest 
difference of opinion amongst professional 
men, or of convincing them that there is more 
in the human head than they have yet found 
out, Punch will be sufficiently rewarded for 
his discoveries. 

“.4mativeness is an organ very largely de- 
veloped in persons who are confined in the 
Queen’s Bench, and are anxious to borrow 
money from a triend to effect their liberation. 

“ Adhesiveness is a faculty possessed in a 
strong degree by a criminal who has told a lie, 
and has come to the resolution of sticking to it. 

“ Combativeness shows a ‘tendency to fight- 
ing and disputation,’ and is by no means mo- 
derately developed in friends and relations 
who chance to be present at the reading of 
a will. 

“ Detructiveness is supposed to be ‘indispen- 
sable to animals which live upon flesh,” and is 
possessed toa remarkable extent by lawyers. 

‘* Benevolence is an organ which ‘* produces 
kindness, benignity,’ &c., and in gentlemen 
who subscribe to public charities, its develope- 
ment is found to be very small. 

** Veneration * prompts to respectful feelings 
for ancestors, benefactors,’ &c., and we may 
add, for individuals possessed of ;ower or 
money. 

** Hope.—This faculty leads us to make cas- 
tles in the air,’ and is possessed to an immo- 
derate extent by the Synecretics. In barris- 


ters, who have been at the bar upwards of 
twenty years, without once holding a brief, 
Vou. [.--& 
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and vet live 
Lord Chaneellor, it may be said to be 
full. 
"4 Wonder is large ly = ve lop. d in pl: 1y-goers 
who have seen Mr. Charles Kean in Hamlet, 
and are acquainted aor the fact that he re- 
ceives £50 per night. 
“ Tleality is strongly marked in the imagl- 
native gentlemen who live by re ‘porting the 
“accidents and offences” in the di sil y papers. 
“ Wit or Mirthfulness ‘ disposcs the mind to 
view objects and events in a ludicrous light,’ 
and is more fully developed in Punch than it 
was tn Sheridan. 
* Imitation is the pro} erty of his ilf the authors 
sent day, who have the 


and actors of the pre 
amongst those who are 


credit of orte@inality 
ignorant of their prototypes. 

~& Locality ‘enables the beings who are en- 
dow: od with it to know their way to places 
where they have been before,’ ¢ and is developed 
to aaa fullest extent in pickpockets who have 
just been discharged from Newgate. 


“ Number is a sign so fully developed in po- 
licemen, that they are disti eutbed for no- 
thing else. 

“ Order.—This organ is rather large in wai- 
ms and in gentlemen who have an objection 

9 prying for ndmittance to a theatre 

“ Language is a faculty possessed to a con- 
siderable degree by the di ane a fashiona- 
ble locality known as St. Giles’s. It is said 
to be de “note ‘d by a “ prominence of eye,” and 
is sometimes so very strong that a blackness is 
often its deseuctentétie. 

“These are a few indisputable facts, that 
will doubtless open a new light to the diseiples 
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of Gall and Spurzheim.” 


THE DOOMSMAN’S GLEE. 
Gicorge Lippard possesses the most vivid de- 


scriptive powers, as will be readily acknowl- 
J ; 

following 
ANNA- 


edged by any one who peruses the 


extract from his last work, * Tne Lapye 
It is the glee of a hereditary headsmen 


hear the 


BEL. ”? 
cver lis victim, and one can almost 


hissing lend,and see the writhing limbsof the 


wretched victim, as he reads the language of 


the torturer. We predict for Mr, Lippard 


much injurious fame inthis line if he contin- 
ucs his authorship. 


“Nay, nay, Balvardo. There is some life in 
the Doomsman’s veins. Don’t doubt it? Just 
fancy these talons, which he calls fingers, 
elutched round thy throat—W-h-ew!”~ 

*“T say it makes my veins fill with new blood, 
my heart warm with a strange fire—this 
matchless picture! A gallant Lord, with the 
warm flush of youth on his cheek, strength in 
his limbs and fire in his heart, stretched out 
upon the whee!—here a hand is corded to the 
wheel, and there another, here a‘ foot is bound 
to the spokes and there another. He looks 
like the cross of St. Andrew—bv St. Judas. 


AND 
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A merry fancy—ch! Balvardo? Stretched out 
upon the wheel, he looks with his bloodshot 
eyes to the heavens. Sees he any hope there? 
Laid upon his back, he casts his last long 
vlance aside over the multitude—the vile mob, 
See’s he a face of pity there? Hears he a 
serie merey? None—none! Earth curses, 
heaven forsakes, hell yawns! And he is of 
noble blood, and on his brow there sits the 
frown of a lofty line. While the mob hoot, 
the victim holds his breath, and I—I the 
Doomsman approach!” 

“God's death—he makes my blood chill!” 
muttered Hugo, glancing askance at his com- 
rade, who stood silent biting his compressed 
lip. 

nie writhes, for the hissing of the eauldron 
of hot lead falls on his ear, he feels his flesh 
creep, for the red hot glare of the blazing iron 
jagged point blinds his eyes as he 
waz s! Ile utters no moan—but he hears the 
beating of his heart. He hears a step—a low 
and cat-like step—tis mine the Doomsman’s 
step. ‘Fhe red hot iron in one hand, the ladle 
filled with melted lead, hot and seething lead 
in the other, nay start not ner wince, good 
Balvardo—tis no fancy picture!” 

“The fiend tone thy words—they burn my 
heart! Hold, or by thy master, the devil, Pit 
strike ye tothe floor!” 

‘*Hark—hear you that hissing sound! His 
muscular chest is bared to the light, these 
talon-hands guide the red hot iron over the 
warm flesh, with the blood blackening as it 
oozes from the veins. He writhes—but utters 
no groan. Now lay down the iron and the 
lead; seize the knotted club, aloft it whirles, 
it descends! D’ye see the broken arm bone, 
protruding from the flesh! Hurl it aloft again, 
nor hecd the sudden struggle and the quick 
convulsive agony, never heed them——all writhe 
and struggle so. It grows exciting, Balvardo, 
it warms me, Hugo.”? 

Hugo muttered a half-foreed syllable, but 
his pi arted lips and absent manner, attested his 
unwilling interest in the words of the Dooms- 
man, while Balvardo, clutching his pike, strode 
hurriedly to and fro along the floor of stone. 

“Acain the Doomsman sweeps the club 
aloft! Crash—-erash—crash, and then a sound, 
not a groan, not a groan, but a howl, a howl of 
agony ! Look Balvardo, look Hugo, you can 
count the bones as they stick out from each 
leg, from each arm, from the wrist and from 
the shoulder, from the ancle and the thigh, 
never mind the blood—it streams in a torrent 
from each limb, be sure, but the hot iron dries 
itup. Your melted lead is good for cautery— 
it heals—ha, ha, ha, let me langh—it heals the 
wound, each blow the club had made. The 
picture grows—it deepens.” 

‘*Now by the Heaven above, I sce it all °»— 
muttered Balvardo with a dilating eye, as his 
manner suddenly changed, and he leaned for- 
ward with unwilling yet absorbing interest. 
“This is no man, but a devil’s body with a 
devil’s soul!” 

“His face is yet unscarred--unmoved save 
by the wrinkling contortions of pain. The 
mob hoot, and hiss, and yell—the play must 
deepen. Hand me the iron—red hot—and 
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hissing--give me the bowl of melted lead, 
dipped from the boiling cauldron. ‘The Dooms- 
man’s step again! The victim’s body creeps, 
and writhesin every sinew, his veinsscem crawl- 
ing through his carcass, his nerves, turned to 
thongs ef incarnate pain, are drawn and 
stretched to the utmost. Look well upon the 
blue heavens, Parricide, for the red hot iron is 
pointed, and—ha, ha, hew he how!s—it nears 
your eyes, it glares before them in their last 
glance. Jt must be done, why howl you so! 
Does it burn your eyes, though it touches 
them not! 


Ha, ha—I meant it thus.” 

“ Balvardo, strike him down. He is not hu- 
man--see his flashing eyes, his arms thrown 
wildly aside, with the talon-fingers grasping 
the air!” 

“ H-i-s-s—it touches the eye ball, the eye is 
dark forever! H-i-s-s it licks up the blood, it 
turns round and round in the socket. Now fill 
the hollow socket with the lead, the hissing 
lead—and, ha, ha, now bring me another iron 
pointed like this, and heated to white heat. 
Quick, the victim groans, howls, writhes, and 
yeils! Quick! Ah, ha, let the iron touch the 
skin of the eyeball, it shrivels like a burnt 
feaf, decper sink the hissing point, turn it 
round and round, let it lap up the gushing 
blood? now the lead, the thick and boiling 
jead, pour it from the ladle, fill the socket, it 
hardens, it grows coei!d—ha, ha, ha, behold the 
eyes of lead?” 

“T sce them?” shricked Hugo, trembling 
in his iron armor. 

“And I,” echoed Balvardo—“I sce them, 
oh, horrible, and ghastly--I—I sce the eyes of 
lead!” 

“Quick, quick—why lag ye man? Quick— 
quick, I say! The knife, the glittering knife. 
The parricide howls not nor groans, but his 
soul is trampling on the fragments of elay. 
Quick, while his carcass is ali palpitation, all 
alive with torture, all throe, all agony and pul- 
sation, hand me the knife. Iweuld cut his beat- 
ing heart from the body. There, there—the 
flesh, severed to the bone, parts on either side 
—the ribs are parted—a blow with the jagged 
club, and they are broken. This hand is thrust 
within the aperture, I feel the hot blood, I feel 
his heart. It beats, it throbs, it palpitates! 
Quick—the knife again—I held the heart, cut 
it from the carcass, sever each nerve, snap each 
artery. A deep, low trembling heave of the 
chest; a rattle in the throat. I raise the heart, 
the beating heart on high, it gleams in the light 
of day, and its warm blood-drops fall pattering 
on the face of the felon. The mob shout their 
curses and hoot their oaths of scorn. Quick, 
the pincers, the red hot pincers, but hold—that 
shaking of the chest, that heave of the trunk, 
that quivering in every splintered .imb, with 
that quick tremor of the lip, ha, ha, that 
blanching of the eheck, with the blood oozing 
from every pore, that thick gurgling sound in 
the throat, he dies, the Felon dies, the Dooms- 
man laughs, and from the shattered clod, creeps 
the Spirit of the Parricide!” 

Hugo turned his face to the wall, and covered 
his eyes with his upraised hands. Balvardo 
stood still as death, gazing on the vacant air, 
with a wild glance, as though he saw the Spirit 


ee 


Neither spoke, nor said a word. 


Doomsman awed 


of the dead. 
The maniane wildness of the 
and chilled thei to the heart. 

“This ig the fate, to which ve have given 
him; this proud Lord now sleeping tm the 
Chamber et the Doomed—to me, the Dooms- 
man, to the wheel, to the knotted club, to the 
knife, the hot iron and the melted lead, to the 
dishonor ye have given him! I: 
these hands itech for his blood. 
rising snn will gleam on the scene, this 
scence—T'ne Doom or THE Potsonrn. ” 

The sentinels heard a hurried footstep, fol- 
lowed by a closing door, the Doomsman had 
disappeared. They turned with looks of horror, 
of remorse, mineled with all the fear and tor- 
ture that the human soul can feel, stamped in 
their faces, while from one to the other broke 
the whisper— 

He sleeps within yon cell--the Doomsman’s 
cell, till the first glimpse of the morrow morn 
shall rouse him to this work of 
horror and of—Doom.’’ 

The above is a faithful representation of the 
influence of scenes of horror upon the mind. 
We are opposed to the publication of many 
such terrific pictures, and would not have 


i—ha--ha— 


To-morrow’s 
merry 


work—this 


copied the above, were it not for the excellent 
lesson we wish to draw therefrom. Familiarity 
With such spectacles overcome the pure sym- 
pathies of our nature, and instead of revolting 
and feeling pain while the victim writhes in 
agony, the executioner or spectator gradually 
eeqguires a morbid appetite, which continually 
This is 


worthy the consideration of the legislator when 


demands blood and victims. a truth 
providing for the punishment of crimes.— 
Whether the severity and cruelty of capital 
punishment do not tend to create the heartless- 
ness of the **Doomsman” is a question al} can 


answer, 





CHAT. 

How do you do, Mr.—, or Mrs.—, or Miss—-, 
or Rev.—, or Dr.--, or Squire—, no matter 
who you are, or what your profession may be, 
give us your hand—a good hearty shake, a full 
soul’d gripe. We are none of your delicate 
fingered, cold palmed, icy hearted sinners, but 
are “plain blunt men who love our friends.” 
How do yon do? or asthe Frenehman would 
more emphatically say comment vous portez 
vous? Wehave no choice of persons to whom 
we proffer our hand provided they will recipro- 
cate our good feeling and not cheat theirneigh- 
bors. We delight in grasping a large bony 
hand because we are not afraid of cracking the 
bones, but are compelled to guard ourselves 
when one of these spindle fingered, snowy 


hands is presented to us, lest the painful Ch! 
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grate harshly on our ear, and disturb the warm 
flow of fecling. 
curious beings that we saw the other day, 


We are not one of those 
who, being saluted by an honest yeoman, 
reached out and gently touched his hand, but 
quickly withdrew it, and witha kind of disgust 
curling ad labrum, looked to sce if his soft 
palm was soiled by the contact. 

There is another class of individuals who 
discompose our feelings very much,’ by their 
reckless indifference whether they extend to 
us, or their friends, the rivht or left hand.— 
perpetual winter, and chill 
eviry one of summer feelings with whom they 
come 


Such persons live in 


in contact. When we shake hands, it 
is ungere dexiras and not sinistras. 
Well friends, how get you on in this rough 
and tumble of existence? Does every thing 
If not, the best 


counsel we can give, is, to examine yoursclves 


move along to suit you? 


and see if you are not too difficult to be satis- 
fied. There is no use of asking for more than 
we can gei, or than is justly our duc, because 
we can’t get it honestly, and there is no use 
of whining. Perhaps the fault with von is, 
that you look for much, and do not put forth 
much effort to obtain it. If this be the case 
you have no reason to complain. 

Does that seductive damsel, Fortune, smile 
upon vou, let your joy be temperate, lest when 
she frowns your gricf become intemperate. 
Does adversity shapen the larger portion of 
your destiny, “keep a stiff upper lip” and bid 
the world move on. Have you recently lost a 
near and dear friend, recollect that 


“Friend after f-iend departs, 
Who has not lost a friend 2 

There is no union hereof hearts, 
That finds not here an end.” 


Are you surrounded with “smiling sons and 
daughters?” please tell them for us, that all 
their future prosperity and happiness depend 
upon the manner in which they spend their 
early days. Tell them never to do avile thing 
though they could make thousands by it, but 
to be virtuous, economical and happy, and we 
will warrant them a joyful existence. 

Are you a young man, say 25 or more, we 
do most sinccrely hope that if you arein good 
condition, you will soon take to yourself seme 
lovely innocent, whose eye 

“With swimming looks of speechless tenderness,” 
will always testify of a soul of spotless purity. 
The fact is 


“The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
Asthe concealed comforts of man, 

Locked up in a woman’s love. ‘I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house; 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet bed ‘s not sweeter.” 











Are you a pretty, unmarried, intelligent and 
virtuous there — cor de labore pectus tundit, 
we are thrown at once into a mysterious tur- 





gesence of feeling; we never know how to 
address ourselves to this best portion of crea- 
tion without embarrassment. Pardon, us ladies, 
we hope you will “take the will for the deed, ” 
and give us credit for that we cannot properly 
express. With great pleasure our mind has 
reverted to those times of knightly gallantry, 
when the unsophisticated heart of the heroic 
Knight dictated his address and demeanor 


toward the fair. He knew and felt that 
“Woman nerves the so'dier’s arm, 
And lends to danger’s self a charm.” 


Eagerly have we seized upon every phrase- 
ology in which the gallant Chevalier signified 
his devotion to his ** Dulcinea,” but then our 
disappointment returns, when we reflect upon 
the starch, flummery and affectation of the 
Curse on Cervantes and his Don 
Quixote satire that laughed away those simple 
However, we will do the best we 
can, and for our fair readers we will quote a 


present age. 
manners. 


few lines which express our sentiments better 
than we can express them ourselves. 


*“O ever sacred be the ties 
That nature’s laws impart ; 
*Tis man must rule the multitude, 
But woman sways his heart. 
And O be this her highest aim 
To guide his path aright; 
The glory that he wins will then 
Reflect on her its light.” 


Friends all-—-how do you like our appearance, 
“any how!” You need not be afraid of flattering 
us, for our self-esteem and love of approbation 
are moderate, nor of injuring our feelings, for 
we wish to know the worst as well as the 
best; speak out just what you think, and if 
we are not right, we will try to improve.— 
We don’t look as well as we shall when the 
“rough edges are hewn off,” but as we are, 
we hope every one has at least a small mea- 
sure of favorable regard for our benefit. Do 
we please you? this is our aim, and knowing 
that you want that which is moral in its ten- 
dency, and elevating in its character, we have 
governed ourselves by these considerations. 
We shall endeavor to give as rich a variety as 
possible, so that your varied tastes may be 
gratified. If you are sentimental, you will 
not find our pages barren in this line. If you 
are fond of the poetical, we shall keep “an eye 
out” for you; andif your life is made up of 
the substantial things of this world, and you 


desire light reading to amuse your leisure mo- 
ments, you will find it here in abundance. 

We must draw our chat to a close—good 
day—health, peace and happiness be with you, 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND SEMI- 
NARIES. 

CincinnaTI can give a good account of her 
institutions of learning. She has well provi- 
ded for the culture of the nobler part of man, 
without which all things else sink into con- 
Her common schools 





temptible insignificance. 
are not surpassed by those of any other city ° 
west of Boston, the Athensof America. We 
attended the last examinations, and must say, 
that we never enjoyed equal pleasure in so 
short a time, as we did at those visits. Every 
thing looked pleasantly, hundreds of children 
seemed delighted, the very atmosphere within 
and around the sacred school-room, seemed to 
whisper loveliness, beauty and virtue; and we 
could not avoid feeling confident that all the 
youth present, must become just such men and 
women as society demands. 

It is hoped that every village and township 
thoughout the great West and the Union, will 
continue to improve their common schools as 
They 
are infinitely more important than semina- 
ries and colleges. 


fast as their means will enable them. 


There are several female Academies in Cin- 
cinnati, viz.: one under the control of the Me- 
thodists, and one under the supervision of Ca- 
tholics, both of which are very flourishing, 
and enjoy an elevated position. 

We have the Lane Seminary, a theological 
institution, under the presidency of Dr. Beecher, 
which stands as high as any in the land. 

We have three medical institutions, to wit: 
the Ohio Medical College, of known celebrity, 
the Botanico-Medical College, and a School 
under the charge of T. V. Morrow, M. D., for 
instruction in the reformed system of Dr. 
Beach. 

We have three Colleges, viz.: the Woodward, 
the Cincinnati and the St. Xavier, all of which 
we believe are in a flourishing condition. 
Their standard of instruction is high, their pro- 
fessors are competent, faithful and able men, 
and their facilities for instruction are abundant. 
Connected with Cincinnati College is a Law 
department which has hitherto done honor to 
itself under the charge of T. Walker Esq., and 
will undoubtedly support its reputation under 
the supervision of its new professors, C. L. Tel- 
ford, and Wim. S. Groesbeck Esq’s. 

Thus Cincinnati, so youthful and of such ra- 
pid growth, vindicates an enviable reputation 
by her devotion to learning. May all her ed- 
ucational institutions continue to grow with 
her growth and strengthen with her strength. 
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OUR ARTISTS. 


Iv must be a source of proud gratification to 
every Cincinnatian to witness the eminence 
of her artists. Inan admirable article which 
we find in the October number of Graham’s 
Magazine, written by J. Headly, we find many 
allusions to our sculptors, Clevenger and Pow- 
ers. Some of the remarks in regard to Cle- 
venger are worth the consideration of his 
townsmen, for whom we quote the following. 


“Poor Clevenger, who is sleeping beneath 
the sea, wasa true artist. His great work was 
an Indian Chief. It is a noble figure, and 
shows conclusively that our Indian wild bloods 
furnish as good specimens of well knit, grace- 
ful and athletie forms as the Greek wrestlers 
themselves. He stands leaning on his bow, 
with his head turned aside, and his breath sus- 
pened in the deepest listening attitude, as if he 
expected every moment to hear again the 
stealthy tread his ear had but partially caught 
a moment before. Clevenger was an open- 
hearted, full-souled man—western in all his 
tastes and great characteristics, and designed 
to spend his life in our western country, to let 
his fame grow up with its growing people. 
Cincinnati ought to have bought his statue, 
consecrated as it was by the last efforts of her 
eenerous son. We are glad she is willing 
New-York should possess it, but its proper 
placeis Cincinnati. Among Clevenger’s minor 
works, was a beautiful bust of Miss , of 
New-York, a perfect gem in its way. 

“Tasked him what he thought an Indian 
would say to meet in the forest his statue, 
painted and tricked off in savage costume. 
He laughed outright at the conception, and 
replied, “He would probably stand still and 
look at it a moment in suspense, and then ex- 
claim ugh! That would be the beginning and 
end of Ais criticism.” 





We are not aware whether Cincinnati pos- 
sesses any memorial from the hands of this 
worthy son, but believe that there is ncething of 
his execution in the city, that is, executed af- 
ter he had the benefit of foreign study. 

We will forbear making any further remarks 
upon this subject, as one eminently qualified 
for the task has promised to furnish a his- 
tory of our sculptors and painters, with an 
account of their works, for a succeeding num- 
ber of our journal. 





We have several poems from good fountains, 
several tales, sketches and other valuable arti- 
cles in readiness for our next number, which 
will be out as this, very early. In our next, a 
regular series of sketches of the Florida war, 
will be commenced. They are written by one 
who was engaged in that perilous service, and 
if a roughly told, will have the merit of 
truth. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Excursion through the Slave Slates,” by G. W. 
Fratuersronuaucy, FR. S. & PS. G 
This is another noisy “blow-oil” of British 
wind, impudence and egotism. Itis richly 
worthy of the score of its predecessors, which 
have brought contempt upon the English name 
by the craven and barren spirit in which they 
were dictated. 
his tourist in his attempt to throw contume- 
ly upon the American name has most horribly 
betrayed himself. His ‘*long spun” judgment 
and criticism of our Republican manners have 


placed himself in the ridiculous position of 


the judge in the following couplet: 
*“ The God of wit to show his grudge, 
Clapped ass’s cars upon ilie judze. ” 

It is a maxim that “a man is known by the 
Judging this G. W. 
(undoubtedly George Washington) Teather- 
stonhaugh, F. R. 8S. & F. 
has written in this book, we are compelled to 


company he keeps.” 
5. G., by what he 


conclude, that his total want of all gentlemanly 
bearing kicked him out of respectable society, 
and that he was with difliculty reecived in full 
communion into the society of the lowest class 
of drunken and fighting brawlers in the land. 
He represents himself as mingling freely in 
their company, and that his impudence was so 
intolerable even to them, that he had to fieht 
occasionally or “run.” We forgot while read- 
ing, to note down the number of fights he per- 
sonally encountered, and which he seemed to 
have sought as a British * bully.” 
Featherstonhaugh, of course, disparages 
every thing he meets here. His eye never 
falls upon any thing quite as good as England 
produces. He reminds us forcibly of a story 
recently told usby an aged friend, as follows: 
An Englishman on his arrival to this country 
fell in company with a “Live Yankee, ” 
traveling in a coach, and began to canvass 
with him the comparative merits of the two 
countries in climate, soil, productions, people, 
&c. With his characteristic modesty, the 
Yankee called his attention to certain pro- 
ductions, both of the fteld and forest; but the 
Englishman could see nothing that could in 
the least compare with the same articles in 
England. Finally the Yankee thought that 
there was one thing here that “couldn't be 
beat,” and with pride he referred him to the 
liberties of the people. “Pshaw,” said the 
Englishman, “ American liberty don’t begin 
to compare with the privileges and liberties 








of the English. The Yankee by this time had 


completely exhausted his patience, and con- 
cluded there was at any rate, something supe- 
rior on this side of the * bigrun.” So doubling 
his fists he was about to convince him that he 
was his superior in muscle, when their atten- 
tion was arrested by a sudden peal of thunder 
which sent down a bolt that killed two of the 
horses, upset the coach, and badly bruised the 
The Yankee gathered himself 
up, scratched the dust out of his eyes, and 
fixing them upon the smeared Englishman as 


passenge rs. 


he crawled out of the gutter, exclaimed, 
shaking his fist, “* There, blast your eyes, have 
you got any better thunder and lightning 
than that in England?” 

Had Featherstonhaugh conducted himself 
gentlemanly, that people does not exist who 
would have welcomed him more warmly, 
treated him more courteously, or feasted him 
more bountifully than the people among whom 
he traveled for the purpose of abusing. 


Tue Lapvies’ Repository. 

This isa neat magazine, published by the 
Methodist Church, at the *‘ Western Book Con- 
cern.” The September number appeared with 
an embellishment, and is the first issued un- 
der the critical head of its new Editor, Rev. 
fi. Thompson. In his address, the new Editor 
regrets that he shall be compelled to follow his 
illustrious predecessor at so “humble a dis- 
tanee.” This is quite modest indeed, but we 
shall claim the privilege of saying, that, from 
our knowledge o: his character as a writer 
and a philanthropist, we believe he will im- 
prove the Repository in all that renders it in- 
teresting and valuable, notwithstanding the 
ability and eminence of his predecessor. The 
present number gives a premonition of what 
we may expect. 





Mepicat JouRNALS. 

Of this class there are four published in Cin- 
cinuati—viz.: the Journal of Health, the Lan- 
cet, the Medical Reformer, and the Botanico- 
Medical Recorder. The first is useful to all 
who value health. The second is an able ex- 
ponent of the old school practice, and gives 
abundant evidence that the West is deter- 
mined not to be delinquent in contributing her 
portion toward the perfection of the healing 
art. The third follows Dr. Beach’s system, 
and the fourth is Thompsonian. We were 
much astonished at an opinion expressed by 
the Editor of the latter, to wit, that ** man- 
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kind, en masse, have been growing more stupid 
and foolish ever since the flood of Noah, and 
will continue growing so until the end of 
time.’ The efforts of the two last mentioned 
are directed to medical reform. They yield 
no quarters in their warfare against the use of 
calomel, mineral drugs in general, and the 
lancet. They sympathise with each other only 
so far as they are united in opposition to the 
the old school system of practice. It is well 
for all to remember, that no work of human 
heads is perfect. There is no art that is not 
susceptible of improvement, nor no science 
yet perfected. 


“ The Maniac Beauty, or Love at Nahant, by 
the author of ‘ Metallak,’ ‘Louise Kempton,’ 
‘Father Matthew,’ &c.” Boston: F. Glea- 
son. Cincinnati: Robinson & Jones. 

We have not the felicity of knowing who 
the author of * Metallak”’ is, but, were we to 
judge from the work before us, we would say 
that he is worthy of a name—for there is much 
to admire in this littke work—thought, deep 
and philosophical; moral, pure and high-toned, 
imagination vivid and grand. The main mo- 
ral is, * Beware how you trifle with a woman’s 
love!” We echo the thought: Beware how 
you trifle with that heaven-given virtue, for we 
will not class woman’s first, pure, holy love 
with the passions. It is a tender flower, fra- 
grant as heaven’s incense, priceless as life,— 
and once lost, is never, never to be regained. 
It is the soul, the mind, the whole of woman: 
then why should we wonder that such love 
betrayed should make a “ Maniac.” 





“ The Cinerary of two Literary Stars. New- 
York: James Mowatt & Co. Cincinnati: 
Geo. O. Bartlett & Co.” 

This book contains the life of Goethe, writ- 
ten by H. C. Browning, and the Memoirs of 
Madame D’Arblay, compiled from her volumi- 
nous diaries and letters, by Mrs. Helen Berk- 
ley. The subjects of this work have now suf- 
ficient of this world’s fame to make their his- 
tories interesting, and the authors seem to have 
done full justice to themselves and their sub- 
ject. The lives of Goethe and Madame 
D’Arblay are agreeably interspersed with 
lively anecdotes, which often refer to other 
writers of theirown day, and at once awuse 
and interest the reader. This work would be 
a useful ornament to any library. 





&“ Arrah Neil, or Times of Old; a Romance. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq.” 

Messrs. Robinson & Jones have politely laid 
the above designated work upon our table. 

To us it is an utter incomprehensibility how 
James can issue work after work with such 
strange rapidity. Buta few short wecks have 
intervened between the forth-coming of “For- 
rest Days,” “ Arabella Stewart” and “ Rose D? 
Albret,” and now comes this last, and to our 
mind best work from the same author. James 
possesses the faculty of closely following his- 
tory, and at the same time making history 
most interesting, by the introduction of life- 
like, time-like characters. His writings closely 
resemble those of Walter Scott: still we cannot 
charge him with imitation. Though he sends 
forth volume after volume, he neither lacks nor 
wanes in vigor; and he more reminds us of a 
succession of huge waves breaking upon the 
sea-beach, commencing small, each growing 
larger and larger, till the last foam-capped bil- 
low resembles a vast snow-covered, blue-based 
mountain. 

The work is issued by the Harpers in their 
cheap form, and is of course within the reach 
of all whose taste inclines to such reading. It 
is very interesting. 


“ The Ladye Annabel, or the Doom of the Poi- 
soner, a Romance by an unknown Author.’— 
Philadelphia: R. G. Bereford. Cincinnati: 
Lobinson & Jones. 

George Lippard is not an “ unknown author,” 
although in this little volume he writes him- 
self such. The romance is written in a wild 
strain of transcendentalism, and is only extra- 
ordinary for its quantity of ‘incident,’ strange, 
fearful and thrilling in nature, wild and varied 
in description, and altogether of the Munchau- 
sen order. We advise our readers to purchase 
the work and reserve it for perusal on some 
long winter night, when the shrieking storm 
spirit is abroad, when every thing appears stiff, 
supernatural and ghost-like, and one feels dis- 
posed, on getting between the chilled sheets 
of his bed, to cover his eyes and ears, fearful 
of strange sights and sounds. 





“The Rose of Thistle Island” is the title of 
an interesting translation from the Swedish. 
A cursory glance through its pages has con- 
vinced us that it is worth reading. It may be 
found with the gentlemen who politely laid it 
upon our table—Messrs. G. O. Bartlett & Co, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We hope that our readers will be gratified 
with the mental feast spread before them this 
month, and that they will excuse any faulty 
peculiarities in the “laying out” of the table, 
as this is the first setting. We must acknow- 
ledge that our “ courses” are somewhat mixed, 
and that some of the dessert appears in ra- 
ther too close connection with the more sub- 
stantial part of the repast; but, as we have 
before hinted, we are young hosts, and it can 
hardly be expected that our first attempt can 
reach perfection. And we have another ex- 
cuse with a good handle to it. Our contribu- 
tors sent in their articles so slowly and so scat- 
teringly, that we found it difficult to arrange 
them as we would have wished, but we shall 
not be again found in the wrong in this re- 
spect. 


The “Family History’? in this number, we 
think will be found interesting and useful to 
our readers, and we hope that the fact of our 
articles being exclusively /Vestern, will also 
please them. 


To CorresPoNDENTS. 

Lapies and GENTLEMEN, our compliments to 
you—our thanks for past favors, our urgent so- 
licitations for their continuance. We have 
now on hand, from Miss Evans, a very pretty 
little poem, “*The Mermaid.” It will appear 
in our next. From a literary friend and pre- 
sent contributor, we aknowledge the receipt of 
an unpublished poem from the gifted pen of 
the late Mrs. Thruston, with a short sketch of 
the talented and lamented author. It will also 
find a berth in our next number. We also ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a very interesting 
history of the colony of Zoar, from one of our 
Cincinnati literati. “The American Eagle,” 
by a Pittsburgh gentleman, is respectfully de- 
clined, as also the “Lines respectfully in- 
scribed to Mrs. 8S. B. Dana.’ We admire the 
sentiments contained in the latter, which, if 
made known to Mrs. D., we doubt not would 
be considered highly flattering; but we cannot 
endorse the poetry in which they are expressed. 
“Myra,” from the pen of our contributor, C. 
B. Gillespie, is on file for insertion. We should 
be glad of some sketches from your Santa Fe 
Journal, friend Charles. Some which we have 
seen in manuscript, were well written and in- 
teresting. We hope that a ‘hint? will be suf- 
ficient. ‘The Progress of Modern Refine- 
ment, or a Step too far,’ is under considera- 
tion. An exccllent article from J. Ross Brown, 








is on file, and will appearin our next. We 
request our correspondent, * E. A. E.,” to send 
onthe translation of which she speaks in her 
last note. The Essay on Imaginatiou is most 
respectfully declined. As a general thing we 
are opposed to extracts from lectures, as they 
cannot be strictly called unpublished, aud our 
work proposes to be made up of original 
matter. Our fair friend at L , will please 
receive our thanks for her courtesy, and oblige 
us much by marking on her “ log-book’’,(if she 
keeps one,) that she has caused us to pass the 
shortest evening, we ever remember. She will 
oblige us and our readers much by proving her 
friendship for ourselves and Western literature, 
with her pen, which, if it was not * plucked 
from an angel’s wing," is wielded by—but no, 
we wont imitate flattery. Our Nashville friend 
and correspondent, J. B. B. is requested to pre- 
pare that “something” and let us have it soon 





as possible. Our naval! friend, M. C. M., who 
leaves in the *“ Yorktown” for the coast of 
Africa, is requested to keep a Log of his cruise 
and to occasionally send us extracts therefrom. 
The graphic power of his pen, and its force in 
scenic description, are well known to us; em- 
ploy it to a good purpose, friend, and may you 
have afresh breeze and a flowing sheet during 
your trip, and soon return to your wife and ba- 
bies. Our very kind friends, C. B.S. of San- 
dusky City, and W. H. H. of Perrysburgh, are 
requested to fulfill their promises. Will Messrs. 
“Phazma” and “Straws” attend to us with 
their “rub-a-dub?? We have space for them. 

§<y- Our proof-reader did a very serious in- 
jury to one part of the repast: he did not 
knock it into “pi,” but he committed the 
heinous crime of poeticide, to which we will 
at once plead guilty as accomplices, save costs 
of prosecution, crave pardon, and earthquakes 
swallow us if we are ever caught in another 
“scrape” of a similar character. The‘ Recorp 
or A Momenr,” a poem which it would be folly 
in us to praise, for it bears its own commenda- 
tion, has been murdered by the fatal wounds 
described in the following 

ERRATA. 


Sixth line from the top of first column, read “The re- 
corder of the strange sad deeds of time.” 


Twenty-fifth from bottom, same page, second column, 
read * Amongst the splinters,” &c. 


Fourth from bottom, same page, read “‘ fond friends and 
brothers then” 


Eleventh from top, third column, read * No hopeless 
fear, no cold distrust,” &c. 


Sixteenth from bottom, same column, read * And with 
uplitted hands in phrenzied tones.” 

Tenth from bottom, fourth column, read “ beneath bis 
window rose.” 

Errors in punctuation, as in lines 24th and 25th, third 
column, after mad should be a comma, and after cares 
a period. 











